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The Equitable , 


Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States 


HENRY B. HYDE, FOUNDER 





Forty-third Annual Statement, for the Year Ending December 31, 1902 





ASSETS INCOME | 
. $53,932,423.44 





Bonds and Mortgages. , y : . $70,006,274.15 rn = 
Sid tats a a ee Ae iaiaicd Premium Receipts ; : ; 
eal Estate in New York, including the Equitable Interest, Rents, etc. . ; ; ; ; ; _ 15,074,588.81 

Building . . . . .- ..  « 29;754,047.44 apsciuins niall cites a ee 

United States, State, City and Railroad Bonds and Income . ° ° ° ° ° $69,007,012.25 
other investments (market value over cost, ; ; erar 
$18,073,362.c0) . ; . 186,363,110.00 DISBURSEMENTS 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks ( market value Death Claims . $15,281,961.73 
$21,592,814.00) . : : ; : - 17,621,000.00 Endowments and jones diviioan pulicies : . 6,537,545.99 

Policy Loans . * . ° ° ° ° . 14,108,674.51 Annuities . F 3 R r r . a 768,095.09 

Real Estate outside of New York, including 12 Surrender Values. : ; : : .  2,125,723.83 
office buildings . - 15,439,521.31 Dividends to Palicyaiiiens . : : ‘ .  4,477,924.15 





Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest . 25,852,441.30 * 
Balance due from agents : 978,252.97 Paid Policyholders . . ° $29,191,250.79 


Interest and Rents (Due $225,308.07. Accrued Commissions, advertising, postage and exchange . 6,814,540.09 
$142,192.97 ) . 367,501.04 All other disbursements . é . ; .  5,898,104.57 

Premiums due and in process of collection. .  4,527,992.00 Sinking Fund, Reduction of book en of Bonds 

Deferred Premiums 2,376,723.00 purchased ata premium . : : ; 344,206.00 





Total Assets . , , , 5359, 395,537.72 Disbursements. ‘ : @ ~ $42, ,248, 101.45 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 


FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. H, R. COURSEN, Assistant Auditor. A. W. MAINE, Associate Auditor. 





LIABILITIES ASSURANCE 


Assurance Fund (or Reserve ) : 2 : $279,450,753.00 INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 


All other Liabilities 4,817,287.95 O di A l 292 446 595 
Total Liabilities. . . $284, 268,040.95 ae - = er bese acetis 








Supls ww. $85, 122, 496.77 | New Assurance. .. $281, 249,944.00 














We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the-independent valuation of the N. Y. Insurance 


Department, is $277,847,000. For Superintendent’s certificate see Detailed Statement. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Actuary. R. G. HANN, Assistant Actuary. 





We have examined the accounts and Assets of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the foregoing statement. 
C. LEDYARD BLAIR, Cc. B, ALEXANDER, GEO. H. SQUIRE, 





WM. A. WHEELOCK, V. P. SNYDER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Presideni. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, Second Vice-Pres. GEO. T. WILSON, Third Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. McINTYRE, Fourth Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 


S. C. BOLLING, Supt. of Agencies. JAMES B, LORING, Registrar. 


H. R. WINTHROP, Asst. Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., and EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., Medical Directors. 


M. MURRAY, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 


J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E, H. HARRIMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A. J. CASSATT, WM. A. TOWER, JAMES J, HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT, T. LINCOLN, D. O. MILLS, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
H. C. DEMING, J. J. ASTOR, GEO. J. GOULD, HENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMONT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGE E. TARBELL, GEO. T. WILSON WM. ALEXANDER, __.,. Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, T. DeWITT CUYLER, JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, WM. H. McINTYRE, E. W. LAMBERT, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, M. HARTLEY DODGE, H. M. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr. 
V. P. SNYDER, BRAYTON IVES, J. F. de NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, JAMES B. FORGAN, 

BRADISH JOHNSON, M. E. INGALLS, JOHN SLOANE, JOSEPH T. Low. 


SAMUEL M. INMAN, 


N. B.— FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT 
































When you remodel 
or build 


Make certain of 
a healthful, per- 
fectly control- 
led atmosphere 
throughout the 
house by in- 
stalling 


Hot Water 
Heating 


the greatest producer of home comfort 
and convenience. There is freedom from 
ashes, dirt and coal gases in the living 
rooms. Makes your house easier to rent 
or sell, if necessary. 

The apparatus is now simply and cheaply 
erected in old homes. Need not be con- 
nected to waterworks system. Write to- 
day for valuable information. 


AERICANRADITOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. G 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Go Go Go oe Goeoegs 


































ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


Most leading manufacturers recognize the value of the Veeder 
Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that you get it free. The 
maker who fits a Veeder guarantees his car. He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; auto- 
mobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of wheel. 
Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 it St., Harttord, ‘Conn. 

akers of Cyclometers, Odometers, 
pon thd Counters and Fine Comtinzs, 

















Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Soothes, heals, and preserves the 
delicate texture of the skin, keeps it 
smooth, firm, and white. Essentially 
a skin soap. 25 cts. everywhere. 
Special offer Sor beokiet trish 
Soap and Facial Suanes sent for 5 cts, to 
pay postage ; or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 5. 


The ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0, 








A Simple Recipe:— 












* COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 
New York, 416-424 West 13th Street London, 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


Copyright 1903 by P. F. Collier & Son. All Rights Reserved 


$5.20 per Year 
New York, Saturday, February 28, 1903 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter is used } 
] exclusively for cataloging &indexing 
| purposes in the Great Grnegie 


libjary at Pittsburg Pa} 


(chenley Park 
Bt Pittsburg Po 























New Line 
Fine 
Service 


KZax> 
<ESTS a> 
ROUTE > 
SN ff 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVEFIBER 2 
Fast “Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change, 
Dining car service. 












A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 
Dearborn 

Junior 

Solid Golden 


Oak, 42 inches 
long, 24 inches 

eep. Guaran- 
teed to be most 
complete Type- 
writer Table Cab- 
inet ever sold at 
price. Attach- 
ment for hold- 
ing note book 
unique, effective 
and invaluable. 
Shipped to responsible parties on approval, freight 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. 

What more can we offer? Write for Catalogue of 
Dearborn Typewriter Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 





RET POULTRY BOOK 


My 1903 catalogue. ies age in illustration, full of pee 
hints, describes 56 breeds of prize winners. Low prices 
birds and eggs. Book postpaid, 10 cents. Calendar for 1903 


.. On cover. B. H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 





‘¢CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly M: ine for I: pre- 
senting inet, figures and information in an 


interesting manner—50 cents a year. Three 
0 months’ trial subscription 10 cents, stamps 





or silver. Sample copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 





No attorney’s fee 
PA TEN | S until patent is 
enews . Write for 

ntor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN 8H. HOUGH, Washington, D. @. 





The 


¢ PIANOLA=Owner’s 


Four short years ago the Pianola was 
invented. Built as an adjunct to, or 
amplifier of, another instrument, the 
Pianola has become to the public all 
over the world almost as well known, 
at least by name, as the Piano itself. 





Repertory 


TH most gifted pianist the world has 
ever known has but a small fraction 
of the Pianola-owner's repertory. 

The purchase of a Pianola makes avail- 
able eight thousand selections, with about 
two hundred new numbers added each 
month. Never before was such a library 
gathered together. 

Mere technical accuracy, while impor- 
tant, is the least part of the Pianola’s work. 
It has capacity for transmitting the player’s 
emotions to the piano and imparting human 
warmth and individuality to the music. 


The Cost of the PIANOLA is $250 


Purchasable by monthly 
payments 


(AEOLIAN HALL) 
362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street ’ 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


—1902— 
The Progress of 50 Years 


OUR BEAUTIFUL 
‘«‘ JUBILEE BOOK” 
TELLS THE STORY 
Mailed Free on Request 














TheWeber Piano Co. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 














WE ISSUE every once in a while, a letter, a booklet, 
a folder or a catalogue, wherein is shown iufor- 
mation relating to Automobile Tires, that may be of 
some value to you. 
It costs the price of a postal card to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 














_ be e¢ Longitudin~ 
= Wy and Diagonally 
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BRASS BAND 


Lyon & 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 


ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 

























, If you want to 
know how to do your 
Z advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an ad-w iter or 
Qe manager at $20 to $100 weekly, if you wish 
to gain knowledge that will positively increase your 
salary or income, if you wish your son or your daugh- 
ter to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable pro- 
fession, send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and 
read in it the terms on — I give a positive guarane 
tee of increased earning 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 133-4 Nassau St., New York. 
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Mechanical skill and mathematical exactness eliminate the 
danger of the horse’s uncertain temper, sudden fright and unruly 
disposition—no ‘‘Runaways”’ with “The Best Thing on Wheels.” 







The controlling mechanism is simple, strong and instantly responsive 
to the will of the driver, giving a sense of perfect security. There is no 
factor of uncertainty in the Oldsmobile—‘‘ Worthing to watch but the road.” 


Price with mud guards $650.00 


Equipped with a motor, running 30 miles on one gallon of gasolene, an improved 
mixer which guarantees a uniform charge and perfect explosion every time, and strong 
trussed axles. Call on any of our 58 Selling Agencies or write for illustrated book to Dept. R. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich. 


















HE Andrews System 
of Hot Water Heat- 

ing, perfected by 15 years of practical heating experience in DH 
Minnesota’s vigorous climate, insures a warm house in ex- 
tremest cold, also low fuel consumption in mild weather. 
Burns soft coal or hard; is easy to operate and keep in order. 

Its high-grade steel boiler is easily cleaned, durable and con- 
structed upon lines of best engineering practice. Piping and 
radiation are ample in every respect, making a perfectly 
balanced job. 


The Andrews Mail Order Method gives the purchaser the 
economy of factory production, all material being completed, 
the pipe cut ready to be erected by any carpenter or mechanic, 
avoids all chance of vexatious mistakes by preparing accurate 
plans and bills of materials, subject to owner’s approval before 
contract is made. 

The material is shipped from Minneapolis or Branch in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and radiators (70 per cent. of the weight) from 

nearest distributing point. 


Mew. We make estimates FREE. 
FEEDRO $ ‘2 Pi ee Piping Send your plans or a rough 
any sketch with measurements 

WE SELL 


Pipe Fittings, Valves, Radiators and Boilers 


ASK FOR BOOKLET, 
“HOME HEATING” 


220 Globe. Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
li ANDREWS WEATING (0. [If] 











The Best-Selling Book in the United States 


THE # PIT 


Frank Norris 


of the 
Wheat”’ 
Author of **THeE Ocropus’’ 


The Story of a Woman’s Love and its Entanglement with 
a Great Wheat Speculation 


«In the handling of his main theme 
‘The Pit’ shows the touch of a 
master.’ 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 
in The Outlook: 


«He made the epic poetical again and 
imbued it with the strong, fiery spirit 
of the California soil and air.’’ 


HENRY MILLS ALDEN 
in Harper’s Magazine: 


OWEN WISTER “It belongs to a group of financial 
in The Worlds Work: novels. I think Frank Norris 
‘ has outstripped them all.’’ 


«The novels he left are sufficient for 
his fame.’’ 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


in North American Review: 


THE 
LEOPARD’S SPOTS 


A Powerful and Absorbing Novel of the White Man in the South 
‘‘The only offset to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ever written.” ($1.50) 


JOURNEYS END 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


A charming romance of New York life, with a problem of choice 
between two equally fascinating heroines. As stimulating to con- 
jecture as ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger?’’ (Illustrated, $1.50) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square E., New York 





First 100,000 Printed in the First Year 





























Hill 
HHH 


Ih Proves el 
Worthy, the Fame of a Famous Name) 


Next time you buy flour, try BEN-HUR; || 
you will find it as Mrs.Lew Wallace says, 
White. Sweet,Wholesome,in whatever | 
shape it may be used?’ 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT | 
mave BY ROYAL MILLING CO. 
| 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE BEN HUR DOUGH BOYS, 


r R E E IN FULL BRIGHT, COLORS! WITH RHYMES|AND PICTURES 
ARRANGEID| TO ENTERTAIN AND) DELIGHT, THE CHILDREN 

WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF|8¢/IN|STAMPS (| TO|PAY COST 
OF MAILING) ADDRESS ROYAL MILLING ,.CO.MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The U. S. 
LONG DISTANCE 
|Automobile Co.’s 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 













tyre C. Tronngau 
Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing; simply operated—free from 
vibration—each pare easily reached, 
ee machinery to get out of 
order. 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - 1500.00 



















Our book is of unusual interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free an request 
U.S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


410-114 West 41st Street, New York 
Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City 























The 
Lion’s Mouth 


January Competition 






































THE 
ONLY LINE 


Reaching 


Old 
Point 
Comfort 


Without 
Change 
OLD DOMINION 
STEAMSHIP Co. 


Sailing Daily, Except Sunday 
at 3 P. M. from 


PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 
General Offices, 81 Beach St., New York 


H. B. Warker, Traf. Mgr. J.J. Brown; G.P.A. 
Telephone 1580 Franklin 























A beautiful child must necessarily possess 
beautiful hair. An early start and the use of 


Seven Sutherland Sisters 
HAIR _ SCALP 
GROWER CLEANER 


Insures luxuriant hair. They contain noth- 
ing but what is good for hair and scalp. 


Ask your dealer about it. 
ya 


| Remember! 
( It's the 


Hair 
ind not the 


Hat 


that makes 
a Woman 
Altractive 























FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


Pall Mall 


- London Cigarettes 












The Winners 


1st in F. Werneburgh, Derby, 11th Prize—Lawrence Elkins, New York City. 
12th Prize—F. M. Hopkins, New York City. 
13th Prize—C. F. "Hubbard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

14th Prize—H. N. Bullard, "Mound City, Mo. 
15th Prize—Charles E. Taylor, Johnstown, 


16th Prize—N. J. Hutson, Charleston, S. C. 
6th Prize—C. e iin Washington, D.C. 17th Prize—Addison Hall, Charlestown, W. 
7th Prize—C. G. Adams, Springfield, O. Va. 
8th Prize—J. L. Harris, cro Minn. 18th Prize—Mrs. C. V. Green, New York 
oth Prize—Miss Maud I. Cushman, Lynn, City. 
Mass. 1gth Prize—H. R. Goodchild, Clarion, Pa. 
1oth Prize—D. J. O’Connell, Brooklyn, N. Y. aoth Prize—W. R. Kinney, Louisville, Ky. 


‘on. 
2d —— Tinton. Detroit, Mich. 
3d Prize—J. H. Cornelison, St. Louis, Mo. 
4th Prize—T. As Baird, Bloomington, Ill. 
5th Prize—A. Pi Wickens, M.D., Hamilton, 





HEN we first promulgated our ambitious project for securing the 
W co-operation of our readers in the betterment of the WeEKLy, under 
the title of The Lion’s Mouth, we heard not a few gloomy fore- 
casts from fellow publishers as to the quality and helpfulness of the 
criticism we were likely to receive. We were told that magazine 
readers did not know their own preferences half the time; that no 
lasting results had ever been achieved by such a plebiscite; that 
only the crank, the idler and the would-be contributor would respond. It is 
with considerable pride, therefore, both in our own judgment and in the 
intelligence of our subscribers, that we make public the results of the January 
competition. 

From the thousands of replies (an idea ot whose number may be had 
from the fact that with a clerical force of ten working night and day the work 
of tabulation has not at the present writing —February 19th—been completed ) 
there were at least a thousand criticisms that would have done credit to writers 
of long literary or editorial experience. The soundness of these criticisms, 
their conciseness and clearness of style, and, above all, the freshness and 
fertility of suggestion, in this selected thousand, have been a matter of surprise 
to all who have had an opportunity of reading these replies. And perhaps 
more valuable than any of these individual qualities is the practical unanimity 
they exhibit on important points. In that, more than anything else, is the 
«lesson of The Lion’s Mouth.’’? During the coming month we shall have 
a series of **Lion’s Mouth talks,’’ wherein some of the debatable suggestions 
will be discussed. In the meantime, our readers will observe in the present 
paper some results of the first month’s contest. For example: 

1 The elimination of the ‘Questions and Answers’’ department. 

2 The more compact arrangement of advertisements at front and 

back of the number, and the more rigid exclusion of extrav- 
agantly worded or speculative investment advertising, etc. 

3 Curtailment of the space devoted to exclusively feminine minor 

interests—fashions, recipes, etc. 

4 A larger proportion of humor, higher quality of poetry, and the 

addition of the much-demanded book review, dramatic notes, 
and table of contents. 

5 Many purely mechanical improvements, advance in time of 

mailing, etc. 
We hope that our readers will see in these immediate improvements an 
earnest of our fixed intention to meet their wishes, wherever practicable, 
more than half-way. We shall have a word to say in an early number on 
the educational value of these competitions for our subscribers. In the mean- 
time, let us urge all the unsuccessful contestants of January to ‘‘try again,”’ 
and those who have not yet sent us their opinion to do so before March sth. 
We are sure that, independently of their chance of winning a prize, they will 
find the time and trouble expended upon answering the ten questions more 
than compensated for by the keener interest they will take in each new num- 
ber of Corzier’s WEEKLY. e 
Some of the most interesting facts developed by the January competition 
have not yet been compiled into statistical form; it is safe to say, however, 
that the majority of our readers reached the following conclusions : 
1 That the best-liked number was that of January 31st (House- 
hold Number), and the least-liked that of January 17th 
(Automobile Number). 

2 That the best-liked articles were those by Frederick Palmer, on 
«‘Digging the Isthmian Canal.’’ 

3 That the most popular story was ‘‘Marny’s Shadow,’’ by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 

4 That the favorite drawing was ‘“The Conciliator,’’ by Frost. 

5 That the most popular photograph was ‘‘The Swarming Ghetto.”’ 

6 That the best department was the Editorial, closely followed by 

««Men and Doings.’’ 
7 That «Social Problems”’ was the best feature of the Household 
Number 
8 That <«Questions and Answers’’ met with universal reprobation. 
g That there was a general demand for a good book review, and 
for a table of contents. 
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The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart 


In the April Household Number, dated March 28th, we will print in 
this department the three best letters «« From a Sister to a Brother,” award- 
ing cash prizes of $25, $15, and $10.as announced in our issue of January 
31st, to which all prospective competitors would do well to refer, as space 
will not allow of a fuller explanation here. Letters must be received at this 
office not later than March 15th in order to receive consideration. They 
should be signed with a motto, and not with a name. When the winning 
letters are published the writers may send us their names and addresses with 
the chosen mottoes, for identification, in order that we may forward the 
cheques. All letters willbe held in confidence and destroyed after the con- 
test is closed. They should be addressed: Collier’s Weekly «<Confidential.”’ 


VOSC 


PIANOS 
Have been Established over 51 Years 


They combine delicacy of expression with 
durability of construction. 


The Pure Jone is fortified with an ab- 
solute mechanical strength that is a 
Gistinguishing feature of every Vose. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in med- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and delves the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send /or 
our descriptive catalogue, which gives full 
information. 


VosE & SONS PIANO Co. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Tints rather than colors, subdued effects rather 
than pronounced contrasts, these are what constitute 
the charm of stained shingles, and make even the low 
cost house a thing of beauty. No house, no matter 
how cheap or ordinary in architecture, can justly be 
regarded as commonplace if the shingles are stained 
to match the woodwork or general color tone of the 
building. 

Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, 
coloring matter, creosote oils and the necessary dry- 
ing agents, and its use produces the most artistic and 
“durable color effects known on Shingles. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon application. 


Berry Brothers, tinies 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
Oct., 1902 





We Want Agents 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a dig- 
nified and prottakie position for high class 
men. We aid oar agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor ob- 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 

12] Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ili., U.S.A. 


Foreign Office 
42 Poultry, 
London, England. 








MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Frer. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washingtor, D. C. 
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EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 

This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 

35.00, which wil! be refunded in 
full if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 
particulars, addres: 























EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bldg., &t. Louis 
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<2} COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imitates one of 
NC Nature’s gifts. The natural complexion can not be im- 
Og proved upon, but may be helped by keeping the skin clean 
and dear with a pure soap, thus increasing its brilliancy and preserv- 
ing its health. Ivory Soap, which is made of vegetable oils and other 
healthful materials, is so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 
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T WOULD BE, PERHAPS, unkind to compare the anti-trust 
legislation with which Congress has been content up to the pres- 
ent moment with the promises of Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
six months ago. The President has had a good deal to contend 
with in a Senate rebellious against control from the White House 

and craftily active to stifle every attempt to really disable the trusts. 
The Littlefield bill is dead, so is the Hoar bill, and so are all the 
other various measures framed or imagined early in the session that 
were to destroy forever the power of the ‘‘octopus.’? Mr. Roosevelt 
appears to be, if not pleased, at least contented, with the situation as 
it stands. He holds that in fixing the principle of publicity he has 
made a great step forward. We shall see. It is a curious fact that 
if Mr. Roosevelt is merely satisfied with the work of Congress the 
friends of the trusts are jubilant. After all the noise, the promises 
that a bill would pass that would permanently paralyze the trusts, the 
threats that unless such a bill were enacted into law an extra session 
would be called, they find that the ‘‘anti-trust’’ bill with which the 

Administration is so content bears the name of Stephen 


ANTI-TRUST OR > Bkinc lack Marciniat oe ee Aasnkag 
BusT! Bust: > Elkins of West Virginia! Mr. Elkins is a great patriot 


and statesman, no doubt, but he is hardly the man we 
would choose to frame a bill that would satisfy Mr. Roosevelt’s thirst 
for the blood of monopoly. The, ‘‘Elkins anti-trust bill’? sounds like 
a measure from Topsy-turvy-land. It belongs in the same class of 
philanthropic measures as a ‘‘Bill for the protection of farm poultry”’ 
introduced in the Parliament of Animals by the Fox. But the Presi- 
dent is satisfied and the trusts are satisfied. If Messrs. Hoar’ and 
Littlefield and the other gentlemen who went into the fight with the 
belief that a strong anti-trust law must be enacted are not content, 
and if the public is bewildered by the sudden ending of what prom- 
ised to be a brilliant display of fireworks in a damp little fizzling fire- 
cracker, it is because they expected more than Congress could deliver. 
They may find consolation in the old story of the man who said he 
had offered three million dollars for the Hoffman House. ‘‘But you 
haven’t a cent,’’ said his friend. ‘‘I know I haven’t,’’ said the 
enthusiast, ‘‘but wasn’t it a fine offer?’’ 


R. BRYAN HAS ANNOUNCED publicly his intention not to 
stand again for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 

In this case we should say that Mr. Bryan was behind the logic of 
events, which declared some time ago that he wouldn’t get the nomi- 
nation if he wanted it. Mr. Bryan saves himself, to some extent, 
from a jeer on that score by declaring that it never has been his in- 
tention to seek renomination. ‘The people who are brave enough to 
venture upon the perilous business of political prophecy have begun 
to make their guesses about the man to lead or be led by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1904. So far the statesmen mentioned have been from 
a part of the country that has not been recently prolific of large 
Democratic majorities. It can not be said that any of the names has 
aroused a great degree of enthusiasm. For some reason or another 
Mr. Richard Olney fails to stir the pulses of Democrats, and the name 
of Mr. Edward M. Shepard has to be mentioned several times before 
the ordinary Democrat hears it. Subsequently it is necessary to ex- 
plain who Mr. Shepard is, and as the explanation for practical politi- 
cal purposes is restricted to the fact that Mr. Shepard was the de- 
feated Tammany candidate for Mayor of New York in 


THE MAN FOR var ake 46 : 
: rv exciting. ea ; 
THE DEMOCRATS 19°!) it is not very exciting It is well known among 


his friends that Mr. Cleveland would not be impassive 
to a unanimous shout from his party, but the section of the party 
that likes Mr. Cleveland never shouts in public and all the shouting 
Mr. Cleveland is likely to hear will be decidedly disturbing to his 
peace of mind. A name that has been mentioned with an insistence 
which suggests that it has a capable press agent is Judge Alton 
Parker, a Democrat who is Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
New York State. Judge Parker’s position suggests that he is a good 
lawyer and his record proves that he has been an efficient judge. We 
presume that Mr. Bryan’s promise or threat not to be a candidate 
does not include a pledge not to use his influence for or against other 
candidates. He will still act as censor, and in his position of jour- 
nalist-politician edit the candidacies as they are proposed. He has 
already used the blue pencil vigorously in the case of Messrs. Cleve- 
land, Olney and Hill, and has indicated that Mr. Shepard as a previ- 
ously rejected manuscript is not available for the purposes of ‘‘The 
Commoner.’’ The friends of Judge Parker will await with anxiety 
a word from that sanctum. 


'y IS INTERESTING TO FIND people discovering old facts and 
troubling themselves about them as if they were new. In the last 
few weeks the President of the United States, the president of Har- 
vard, a good many doctors, preachers, lawyers and newspaper editors, 
have become excited over the sudden discovery that the ‘‘race is dy- 
ing out.’? They think they have discovered this, but what they have 
really learned is that the families of the rich and educated are smaller 
than the families of the poor and uneducated. But this is no new 
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fact. It is older than either President Roosevelt or President Eliot. 
It is older than any of the doctors, lawyers, preachers or editors. It 
is older than Egypt. It has always been so since the first impulses 
of intelligence or greed began to vary the level plain of humanity. 
There are many reasons for it. Mr. M. A. Lane in a recent impor- 
tant book called ‘*The Level of Social Motion’? has an interesting 
chapter on this subject. He points out the fact well known to 
biologists that ‘‘the fertility of animal organisms is dependent upon 
the weight of their nervous apparatus.’’ Also that ‘‘the numerical 
quantity of the offspring depends not alone upon the quantity of 
nerve or brain but also upon the quantity of its use.”? ‘*Wealth in 
the hands of the cultivated man stimulates his brain to activities 
altogether absent from the mental life of him who, 


wants which wealth can satisfy.’? And so on to the same 

general purpose. We express no opinion on Mr. Lane’s theory, but 
whether it is correct or not the fact is the same, that in all lands and 
in all times the tendency of the rich is toward small families, the ten- 
dency of the poor toward large families. But that is another matter 
from saying that ‘‘the race is dying out.’? As a matter of fact we 
believe the government statistics show that the birth-rate is increas- 
ing. There is very little danger at present that our Government will 
be called upon to follow the example of the French Government and 
endeavor to stimulate fertility by offering prizes to parents. ‘There 
is also very little necessity for quarrelling with a force that is mani- 
festly so democratic, unless, perchance, you believe that the rich 
people of the present day are the elect of the world, in which case 
you have reason to be sad. 


A LEGISLATOR WITH A SENSE of the fitness of things has intro- 
duced in the Delaware Legislature a bill making election bribery 
an offence punishable with whipping. It is hardly probable that the 
bill will become a law. ‘Too many gentlemen in the Delaware Legis- 
lature would feel their flesh creep with such a measure on the statute- 
books. Certain aspirants for the Senatorship must regard the bill as 
a direct affront to them. But we have no doubt that the enactment 
of such a law would be a useful thing for Delaware. Not that we de- 
fend the whipping-post as an institution. But if the lash 


petty larceny, how much more gratefully would its music 

sound in the ears of the people of Delaware if it signified the punish- 
ment of a crime that has brought the State into disrepute in every 
part of the country! ‘There can’t be much fun in seeing a half- 
starved tramp flogged at the post, but most of us would confess to 
a barbarous feeling of joy at the spectacle of a sleek and genial cor- 
ruptionist with his biack coat stripped from his back taking a round 
dozen at the hands of a sturdy executioner. 


E ARE TERRIBLY SORRY for certain English critics who de- 

plore the pessimistic tendency of such Russian writers as 
Chekhoff, Pomjalowsky, Mspensky, Levitoff, etc., etc. Needless 
to say, these names are familiar to us all as household words, yet 
somehow we had failed to note any deep-seated cause for sadness 
regarding them—unless it were one of pronunciation. However, it 
seems, from the anxious and difficult researches of the critics, that 
they are in a very bad way indeed, with a promise of becoming worse. 
When Prince Arthur was in France he saw young gentlemen who were 
‘‘sad only for wantonness,’’ but their state is not comparable with 
that of the unhappy persons who read the Russian authors above 
named. Evidently if a man goes to sleep with a cheerful volume 
of Chekhoff under his pillow, he takes the black dog on his shoulders 
for life. No ray of levity appears in the gloomy pages 


spirit of kindness in any human breast. We had never 

thought Tolstoi oppressively humorous, but he seems as funny as 
Mark Twain compared with the atrabilious Mspensky. In this joy- 
ous writer’s scheme of life there are only people whose souls have 
been eaten out. He would have given us a pleasanter world, he 
said, had he created it. Pomjalowsky’s iorte lies in depicting with 
loving touches the ‘‘living dead and the spiritually dead.’’? He is, 
as Maupassant called Schopenhauer, ‘‘a sacker of dreams.’’ Gorky 
we know for a sensual savage and desire to know no more of him. 
Nor of the rest, truly, who would never be known, with their specialized 
horrors, to the cheerful English or American public but for the per- 
verted taste of a very small number of persons. Nay, we believe, in 
spite of the concern of the English critics referred to, that our public 
will never be generally inoculated with this Russian bacillus of life- 
hatred and despair. ~ 


lage LETTERS OF MR. STEVENSON. The public interest 
in the charming writer is still so affectionately personal that it 
seems the world can not get enough of him. Yet his legacy is a 
pretty large one, numbering at least thirty volumes. Not the least 
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valuable part of his literary bequest would be a judicious selection 
of his letters. We can not think, any more than he himself would 
have thought, that all of them should be annexed to his enduring 
work. The spell of Mr. Stevenson’s genius is yet warmly upon us. 
No writer ever established a closer intimacy with his readers—an in- 
timacy both of heart and head. The most fascinating and least 
offensive of literary egotists, he made his subtle appeal to the ego 
in all of us. But as time goes on, this personal relation between 
Stevenson and his public of necessity will lose much of its attaching 
character. It has been so in the case of even greater writers than 
the lamented ‘‘Tusitala.”’ Lord Byron’s letters are not, we im- 
agine, greatly read to-day; surely less than his poetry, 
which has also fallen into some disesteem. Yet Macaulay 
ranked them as, next to Cowper’s, the best in our litera- 
ture. Macaulay’s own familiar correspondence was eagerly awaited, 
as promising the clew to that most brilliant and intense mental life. 
But the world soon turned from his letters, good as they are, to his 
Essays, which are the best of their kind. The moral obviously to 
be drawn from the examples is that real literature is not thrown off 
as easily as small talk. As Emerson said, one must bleed for it. 
No writer is ever permanently engaging in his literary undress, and 
thoug’ his personality should enter into his true literary product, yet 
that must be always in a just degree impersonal. In the end the best 
of a writer survives, and only the best. Here is a natural law which 
would seem to make of much recent ‘‘literature’’ a weariness and a 
vexation. 


Bee SAXON GOVERNMENT has undertaken an inquiry to solve 
the secret of old age, and in this pursuit has studied the life his- 
tories of seventy-three persons over ninety years old, living in ‘the 
city of Dresden. 
lished and some of them are so appalling that only a strong ‘jour- 
nalistic instinct compels us to record them. ‘The .majority of the 
aged are of medium height. None of them is _bald.- A majority 
are deaf. All of them sleep eight or nine hours daily. Out of. sev- 
enty only five are of serious disposition. These facts are not extra- 
ordinary. Lots of hair, good sleep and a cheerful spirit are recog- 
nized as triends of health and wisdom. ’. But what can we-say of the 
other disclosures? It is..a lamentable fact that nearly all these 
ancient souls abhor cleanliness.. They wash their hands but they 
are opposed to baths. Pure air has always been supposed to be an 
ally of good health and prolonged life. But these old 
rascals will none of it... Their rooms are seldom aired. 
They sleep in closed bedrooms., Most melancholy fact 
of all, they are not total abstainers. . One wicked old woman con- 
fessed that she couldn’t live ‘“‘unless she got drunk three times ‘a 
week.’? The oldest man in Dresden, a man of one hundred years, 
likes a ‘‘little drink’? on his birthdays. On the whole, though, the 
evidence in favor of alcohol as a preservative of life is not as strong 
as the evidence in favor of impure air and uncleanliness. That 
seems to be indisputable. The old fellows united in scorning ven- 
tilation and baths. Have the hygienic sharps been on the wrong 
track all these years? Has the’ race: been really shortening the 
duration of life by sleeping in well-aired rooms and subjecting itself 
to the painful inconvenience of the bath? This is a matter that in- 
vites serious consideration. Perhaps the doctors would reply in the 
words of the familiar yarn: ‘‘How much older these people would be 
if they had bathed.” 


WE WONDER WHETHER our great and learned men mean all 
they say in their public speeches. The other day the Arch- 
bishop of New York and a distinguished member of the State 
Supreme Court, speaking at a college dinner, united in warning the 
young men around them against the ‘*peril of anarchy.” 


tle against anarchy.’’ According to:the Judge, ‘‘within the shadow 
of millions a life is struggling that is liable to rise at any time and 
carry out the wildest theories of government.” This information 
might be called ‘‘important if true.’’ Upon what do these -sane 


and level-headed gentlemen ‘base their dire warnings? ; 


“SEEING THINGS Where is the anarchy? Who are the.anarchists? Are the 
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NIGHT” : : 
throngs we see trudging to the shops early in the morn- 


ing and trudging homeward in the early evening—are they anar- 
chists? Is it possible that the little rows of cottages in the suburbs 


of our great cities, that look so peaceful to the eyes of uninformed — 


persons, are in reality factories for the illicit manufacture of nitro- 
glycerine? Where are these armies of incendiaries? Are they in 
Archbishop Farley’s province or in Judge O’Brien’s judicial district? 
Let’s have at them at once and make an end of this ‘‘menace 
to our institutions.”’ We dislike to differ with two such eminent 
persons, but we make bold to say that the Archbishop and the Judge 
are “‘seeing things at night.’”? We guess that there are not enough 
anarchists in this country to make a formidable riot and that we are 
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, grown rich in office. 
The fruits of this investigation have been pub- -: 


According | 
to the Archbishop, these young men must fight a new battle—‘‘a bat- , 





in as much danger from an ‘‘anarchist uprising’? as we are from an 
invasion of this country by the natives of Patagonia.- We can assure 
the young gentlemen of Fordham College that when they get out into 
the world they will find anarchists about as infrequent as pterodac- 
tyls. The books are full of them; they abound in the lectures of the 
political scientists and people the dreams of the timid. But they are 
so seldom encountered in real life that sensible people don’t think of 
them at all. When one of them turns up we knock him on the head 
and go on with our day’s work. There is a good deal less of danger 
to the welfare of this country in the presence of a few wild-eyed 
anarchists than in the habit which some of our leading men betray 
of questioning the patriotism and sanity of their humble fellow 
citizens. 


BF fisesg DISCUSSION OF THE expense account of the White House 
is rather a sign of the dulness of politicians than an indication 
of the feeling of the peop!e generally. The rdle of watch-dog of the 
Treasury, which consisted in chasing a man who had made off with 
a postage stamp and never even growling at the fellow who had 
loaded a dray at the front door, used. to be popular, and some of our 
Congressmen think it is popular now. They talk about ‘‘ Jeffersonian 
simplicity,’’ but the country is not so simple as to believe what they 
say. A nation that shovels out millions yearly for river and harbor 
improvements, pensions, post-offices and men-of-war without grum- 
bling, is not to be scared by the announcement that the expense of 
scrubbing the White House floors has increased. We elect honest 
men to the Presidency, we give them our full confidence, and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that they will incur any greater expense than 
is needful to maintain their station. No President has 
own Few have even saved anything 
from’ their salaries. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland 
both were obliged to return to the practice of law after they left 


' Washington, and we expect that when Mr. Roosevelt’s term expires 


he will: resume the writing of history and political essays and hunt- 
ing tales that was the chief source of his income before his election 
as Governor of New. York... Like all our Presidents in recent times, 
he has been extremely scrupulous about the expenditure of public 
money, and _ has. often used his own salary for expenses that ought 
to be met by Congress. He should know better than a Congress- 
man how much money is required to ‘‘run the White House,’’ and he 
should receive all that is necessary to maintain the hospitable tradi- 
tions of his office without fear of incurring the silly talk about Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity and the artificial wrath of Congressmen who are 
looking fora cheap opportunity for notoriety. 


LTHOUGH THE VENEZUELAN INCIDENT has closed and 

passed with customary modern rapidity into the fields of the 
forgotten, its influences and suggestions begin to be reflected in ways 
scarcely less urgent than the Controversy itself. It was the freedom 
with which the public was taken into the confidence of the negotia- 
tors that brought the dispute to its close so readily. It is a ten- 
dency toward a similar freedom between the governmental powers 
and the public in all matters of state that is the controversy’s most 
conspicuous bequest. In Great Britain, Premier Balfour, now named 
the ‘‘most popular.Premier since Gladstone,’’ accepting the tendency, 
has asked that those in position to affect popular opinion in any wise 
refrain, with all care from inflaming international prejudices; in Ger- 
many, the Emperor has ‘allowed his personality and his policies to 
become the topic of frank debate in legislature and in the press; in 
the Balkan trouble, the antagonistic factors have resorted to the 
press’in the aim to represent themselves aright before the popular tri- 
bunal; in the United States, almost simultaneously with 
the signing of the Venezuelan protocol, the policy of 
publicity has been declared and set in motion in the im- 


, portant realm of commerce. True, the public is the Government, 
‘and'is presumed to be in the Government’s confidence at all times, 
* but‘the increasing scope of national administration, the involutions 


of diplomacy, and the corruptions of politics, in European Stater 
as’-well.as American, have contributed toward other inclinations. 


- Frankness has been feared: its favorable force has not been divined. 


And some such threateningly dramatic situation as the Venezuelan 
affair seems to have been needed to disclose the simplicity of this 
means Of; power.” To whom individually, if to any one, is due the 
creditiof- bringing about the disclosure, is not easy to say. Large 
and vital. transformations reaching to fundamental bases are usually 
the product of long and continued evolutions; but it would be unfair 
to the turrent Administration at Washington not to think that the 
President’s own natural candor, standing as a support behind Mr. 
Bowen, has had much to do with the development, and that without 
this perhaps the conclusion of the dispute would not have been so 
strongly and notably wrought. It will be interesting hereafter to 
observe how far the tendency will spread and how deeply it will 
affect the methods and ideals of government. 
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“Inside Stories” of Recent History 


There are always at least two different ways of telling a story for the newspapers. 


One is written with the fear of the advertising agent, the law of libel, and with 


the policy of the paper before the eyes of the writer; the other is written exactly as the writer would tell it to his fellows, after his ‘“‘copy’’ is finished, and the paper 


has gone to press. 


The latter is called, in newspaper parlance, the ‘‘inside’’ story; and of the two it generally is the more interesting. We have secured several 


of these ‘‘inside’’ stories from well-known newspaper correspondents, stories of peace and of war, and these will be published from time to time during the year 


i—The Capture of Coamo : 


HIS IS the inside story of the surren- 
der, during the Spanish War, of the 
town of Coamo. It is written by 
the man to whom the town surren- 
dered. Immediately after the sur- 
render this same man became Mili- 
tary Governor of Coamo. He held 
office for fully twenty minutes. 

Before beginning this story the reader must forget 
all he may happen to know of this particular triumph 
of the Porto Rican Expedition. He must forget that 
the taking of Coamo has always been credited to Major- 
General James H. Wilson, who on that occasion com- 
manded Captain Anderson’s Battery, the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania, Troop C of Brooklyn, and the Second 
and Third Wisconsin Volunteers, under General Ernst. 
He must forget that in the records of the War Depart- 
ment all the praise, and it is of the highest, for this 
victory is bestowed upon General Wilson and his four 
thousand soldiers. Even the writer of this, when he 
cabled an account of the event to his paper, gave, with 
every one else, the entire credit to General Wilson. 
And ever since his conscience has upbraided him. His 
only claim for tolerance as a war correspondent has 
been that he always has stuck to the facts, and now he 
feels zhat in the sacred cause of History his friendship 
and «dmiration for General Wilson, that hero of the 
Civil, Philippine and Chinese Wars, must no longer 
stand in the way of his duty as an accurate reporter. 
He no longer can tell a lie. He must at last own up 
that he himself captured Coamo. 


Opening the Attack 


On the morning of the gth of August, 1898, the Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania Volunteers arrived on the out- 
skirts of that town. In order to get there they had 
spent the night in crawling over mountain trails and 
scrambling through streams and ravines. It was Gen- 
eral Wilson’s plan that by this flanking night march 
the Sixteenth Pennsylvania would reach the road lead- 
ing from Coamo to San Juan in time to cut off the re- 
treat of the Spanish garrison, when General Wilson, 
with the main body, attacked it from the opposite side. 

At seven o’clock in the morning General Wilson 
began the frontal attack by turning loose the artillery 
on a blockhouse, which threatened his approach, and 
by advancing the Wisconsin Volunteers. The cavalry 
he sent to the right to capture Los Bafios. At eight 
o’clock, from where the main body rested, two miles 
from Coamo, we could hear the Sixteenth Pennsylvania 
open its attack and instantly become hotly engaged. 
The enemy returned the fire fiercely, and the firing 
from both sides at once became so severe that it was 
evident the Pennsylvania Volunteers either would take 
the town without the main body, or that they would 
greatly need its assistance. The artillery was accord- 
ingly advanced one thousand yards and the infantry 
was hurried forward. The Second Wisconsin ap- 
proached Coamo along the main road from Ponce, 
the Third Wisconsin through fields of grass to the 
right of the road, until the two regiments met at 
the ford by which the Bafios road crosses the Coamo 
River. But before they met, from a position near the 
artillery, I had watched through my glasses the Second 
Wisconsin with General Ernst at its head advancing 
along the main road, and as, when I saw them, they 
were near the river, I guessed they would continue 
across the bridge and that they soon would be in 
the town. 





A Dash for Glory 


As the firing from the Sixteenth still ¢ontinued, it 
seemed obvious that General Ernst would be the first 
general officer to enter Coamo, and to receive its sur- 
render. I had never seen five thousand people surren- 
der to one man, and it seemed that, if I were to witness 
that ceremony, my best plan was to abandon the artil- 
lery and, as quickly as possible, pursue the Second 
Wisconsin. I did not want to share the spectacle of 
the surrender with my brother correspondents, so I 
tried to steal away from the three who were present. 
They were Thomas F. Millard, Walstein Root of the 
Sun, and Horace Thompson. By dodging through a 
coffee central I came out a half mile from them and 
in advance of the Third Wisconsin. There I encoun- 
tered two ‘‘boy officers,’’ Captain John C. Breckenridge 
and Lieutenant Fred. S. Titus, who had temporarily 
abandoned their thankless duties in the Commissariat 
Department in order to seek death or glory in the 


skirmish line. They wanted to know where I was 
going, and when I explained they declared that when 
Coamo surrendered they also were going to be among 
those present. 

So we slipped away from the main body and rode off 
as an independent organization. But from the bald 
ridge, where the artillery was still hammering the 
town, the three correspondents and Captain Alfred 
Paget, her Majesty’s naval attaché, observed our at- 
tempt to steal a march on General Wilson’s forces, and 
pursued us and soon overtook us. 

We now were seven, or to be exact, eight, for with 
Mr. Millard was ‘‘Jimmy,’’ who in times of peace sells 
papers in Herald Square, and in times of war carries 
Mr. Millard’s copy to the press boat. We were much 
nearer the ford than the bridge, so we waded the 
‘“‘drift’’ and started on a gallop along the mile of mili- 
tary road that lay between us and Coamo. The firing 
from the Sixteenth Pennsylvania had slackened, but as 
we advanced it became sharper, more insistent and 
seemed to urge us to greater speed. Across the road 
were dug rough rifle-pits which had the look of having 
been but that moment abandoned. What had been in- 
tended for the breakfast of the enemy was burning 
in pots over tiny fires, little heaps of cartridges lay in 
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readiness upon the edges of each pit, and an arm- 
chair, in which a sentry had kept a comfortable 
lookout, lay sprawling in the middle of the road. 
The huts that faced it were empty. The only living 
things we saw were the chickens and pigs in the 
kitchen-gardens. On either hand was every: evidence 
of hasty and panic-stricken flight. We rejoiced at 
these evidences of the fact that the Wisconsin Volun- 
teers had swept all before them. Our rejoicings were 
not entirely unselfish. It was so quiet ahead that some 
one suggested the town had already surrendered. But 
that would have been too bitter a disappointment, and 
as the firing from the further side of Coamo still con- 
tinued, we refused to believe it, and whipped the ponies 
into greater haste. 
mile distant from the built-up portion of Coamo, where 
the road turned sharply into the main street of the 
town. 

Captain Paget, who in the absence of the British mili- 
tary attaché on account of sickness, accompanied the 
army as a guest of General Wilson, gave way to 
thoughts of etiquette. 

**Will General Wilson think I should’ have waited for 
him?’’ he shouted. The words were jolted out of him 
as he rose in the saddle. The noise of the ponies’ hoofs 
made conversation difficult. I shouted back that the 


We were now only a quarter of a. 


By Richard Harding Davis 


presence of General Ernst in the town made it quite 
proper for a foreign attaché to enter it. 

“It must have surrendered by now,’’ I shouted. 
been half an hour since Ernst crossed the bridge.’’ 

At these innocent words, all of my companions tugged 
violently at their bridles and shouted ‘*Whoa!”’ 

“Crossed the bridge?’ they yelled. ‘‘There is no 
bridge! The bridge is blown up! If he hasn’t crossed 
by the ford, he isn’t in the town!”’ 

Then, in my turn, I shouted ‘‘Whoa!”’ 

But by now the Porto Rican ponies had decided that 
this was the race of their lives, and each had made up 
his mind that, Mexican bit or no Mexican bit, until he 
had carried his rider first into the town of Coamo, 
he would not be halted. As I tugged helplessly at my 
Mexican bit, I saw how I had made my mistake. The 
Volunteers, on finding the bridge destroyed, instead of 
marching upon Coamo had turned to the ford, the same 
ford which we had crossed half an hour before they 
reached it. They now were behind us. Instead of a 
town which had surrendered to a thousand American 
soldiers, we, seven unarmed men and Jiminy, were 
being swept into a hostile city as fast as the encmy’s 
ponies could take us there. 

Breckenridge and Titus hastily put the blame upon 
me. 

“If we get into trouble with the General for this,’’ 
they shouted, ‘‘it will be your fault. You told us Ernst 
was in the town with a thousand men.”’ 

I shouted back that no one regretted the fact that he 
was not more keenly than I did myself. 

Titus and Breckenridge each glanced at a new, full- 
dress sword. 

“We might as well go in,’’ they shouted, ‘‘and take 
it anyway!’’ I decided that Titus and Breckenridge 
were wasted in the Commissariat Department. 

The three correspondents looked more comfortable. 

‘“‘If you officers go in,’’ they cried, ‘‘the General can't 
blame us,’’ and they dug their spurs into the ponies. 

““Wait!’’ shouted Her Majesty’s representative. 
‘‘That’s all very well for you chaps, but what pro- 
tects me if the Admiralty finds out I have led a charge 
on a Spanish garrison?’’ 


The Horses Settle the Question 


But Paget’s pony refused to consider the feelings 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. As successfully Paget 
might have tried to pull back a rowboat from the edge 
of Niagara. And, moreover, Millard, in order that 
Jimmy might be the first to reach Ponce with de- 
spatches, had mounted him on the fastest pony in the 
bunch, and he already was far iu the lead. His sport- 
ing instincts, nursed in the pool-rooms of the Tender- 
loin and at Guttenburg, had sent him three lengths to 
the good. It never would do to have a newsboy tell 
in New York that he had beaten the correspondents of 
the papers he sold in the streets; nor to permit com- 
missioned officers to take the dust of one who never 
before had ridden on anything but a cable car. So we 
all raced forward and, bunched together, swept into the 
main street of Coamo. It was gratefully empty. There 
were no American soldiers, but, then, neither were 
there any Spanish soldiers. Across the street stretched 
more rifle-pits and barricades of iron pipes, but in sight 
there was neither friend nor foe. On the stones of the 
deserted street the galloping hoofs sounded like the 
advance of a whole regiment of cavalry. Their clatter 
gave us a most comfortable feeling. We almost could 
imagine the townspeople believing us to be the Rough 
Riders themselves and fleeing before us. 

And then, the empty street seemed to threaten an 
ambush. We thought hastily of sunken mines, of sol- 
diers crouching behind the barriers, behind the houses 
at the next corner, of Mausers covering us from the 
latticed balconies overhead. Until at last, when the 
silence had become alert and menacing, a lonely man 
dashed into the middle of the street, hurled a white 
flag in front of us and then dived headlong under the 
porch of a house. The next instant, as though at a 
signal, a hundred citizens, each with a white flag in 
both hands, ran from cover, waving their banners and 
gasping in weak and terror-shaken tones, ‘‘Vivan los 
Americanos.”’ 

A Dramatic Entry into Coamo 

We tried to pull up, but the ponies had not yet settled 

among themselves which of us had won, and carried us 


to the extreme edge of the town, where a precipice 
seemed to invite them to stop, and we fell off into the 
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arms of the Porto Ricans. They brought us wine in 
tin cans, cigars borne in the aprons and mantillas of 
their women-folk, and demijohns of native rum. They 
were abject, trembling, tearful. They made one in- 
stantly forget that the moment before he had been 
extremely frightened. 

One of them spoke to me the few words of Spanish 
with which I had an acquaintance. He told me he was 
the Alcalde, and that he begged to surrender into my 
hands the town of Coamo. i led him instantly to one 
side. I was afraid that if I did not take him up he 
would surrender it to Paget or to Jimmy. I bade him 
conduct me to his official residence. He did so, and 
gave me the key to the car¢e/, a staff of office of gold 
and ebony, and the flag of the town, which he had hid- 
den behind his writing-desk. It was a fine Spanish flag 
with the coat-of-arms embroidered in gold. I decided 
that, with whatever else I might part, that flag would 
always be mine, that the chance of my again receiving 
the surrender of a town of five thousand people was 
slender, and that this token would be wrapped around 
me in my coffin. I accordingly hid it in my poncho 
and strapped it to my saddle. Then I appointed a 
hotelkeeper, who spoke a little English, as my official 
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interpreter, and told the Alcalde that I was now Mili- 
tary Governor, Mayor and Chief of Police, and that 
1 wanted the seals of the town. He gave mea rubber 
stamp with a coat-of-arms cut in it, and I wrote myself 
three letters, which, to insure their safe arrival, I ad- 
dressed to three different places, and stamped them 
with the rubber seals. In time all three reached me, 
and I now have them as documentary proof of the fact 
that for twenty minutes I was Military Governor and 
Mayor of Coamo. 

During that brief administration I detailed Titus 
and Breckenridge to wigwag the Sixteenth Pennsylva- 
nia that we had taken the town, and that it was now 
safe for them to enter. In order to compromise Paget 
with themselves, they used his red silk handkerchief. 
Root I detailed to conciliate the inhabitants by drink- 
ing with every one of them. He tells me he carried 
out my instructions to the letter. I also settled one 
assault and battery case, and put the chief offender 
under arrest. At least, I told the official interpreter 


to inform him that he was under arrest, but as I had 
no one to guard him he grew tired of being under 
arrest and went off to celebrate his emancipation from 
the rule of Spain. 


My administration came to an end in twenty minutes, 
when General Wilson rode into Coamo at the head of 
his staff and three thousand men. He wore a white 
helmet, and he looked the part of the conquering hero 
so satisfactorily that I forgot I was Mayor and ran out 
into the street to snap a picture of him. He looked 
greatly surprised and asked me what I was doing in his 
town. The tone in which he spoke caused me to decide 
that, after all, I would not keep the flag of Coamo. I 
pulled it off my saddle and said: ‘‘General, it’s too long 
a story to tell you now, but here is the flag of the town. 
It’s the first Spanish flag’’—and it was—‘‘that has been 
captured in Porto Rico.”’ 

General Wilson smiled again and accepted the flag. 
He and about four thousand other soldiers think it be- 
longs tothem. But the truth will out. Some day the 
bestowal on the proper persons of a vote of thanks 
from Congress, a pension, or any other trifle, like prize- 
money, will show the American people to whom that 
” really belongs. 

know that in time the glorious deed of the seven 
heroes of Coamo, or eight, if you include “Jimmy,” 
will be told in song and story. Some one else wiil 
write the song. This is the story. 
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The New Aspect of the Negro Question 


HE NEGRO QUESTION has recently 
and somewhat unexpectedly appeared 
again at the South. After holding 
the stage for over thirty years to the 
complete exclusion of other questions, 
it has for the last five or six years 

seemed almost ‘‘as good as settled,’’ 


and the South has congratulated her- 
self that this settlement was for the, peace and well- 
being of all classes of her people. 

The colored race, more or !ess eliminated from poli- 
tics, under wiser counsel than had formerly prevailed, 
was applying its energies to building itself up indus- 
trially. The white race, freed from the incubus that 
had weighted it down so long, had immediately begun 
to divide on economic questions. ~ With this appeared 
to have passed the chief cause of misunderstanding be- 
tween the two sections of the country—the North and 
the South. The division was not enough to break the 
solid South; but it was quite enough to contribute to the 
election of a Republican President and Vice-President. 

To illustrate: Fifteen years ago, the leading social 
club of Virginia, the Westmoreland Club of Richmond, 
had not a Republican in it. Two years ago a majority 
of the members of that club voted for McKinley and 
Roosevelt. 

When, in the Wilmington riot, Northern men marched 
shoulder to shoulder with Southern men, and when the 
Mississippi Constitution passed the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the South considered that the negro 
question was at rest, and for the first time since the war 
felt free to divide on other lines of public Parte 

Such was the state of the case when McKinley and 
Roosevelt were elected. Mr. McKinley, by his extraor- 
dinary tact, won the good-will of the Southern people. 
His successor fell heir to this good-will, in addition to 
a large amount of popularity quite personal to himself. 
He was one-half Southern, by blood; his career had 
been one to appeal peculiarly to the imagination of 
the South; his character commanded admiration; his 
brief but honorable military career established him 
further in her esteem. In his command, for the first 
time since the war, a Southerner found that to be a 
Southerner did not operate against the chance for mili- 
tary preferment. It is probable that there was not a 
more popular man in the South than Mr. Roosevelt 
when he succeeded to the Presidency. His first South- 
ern appointments were made from Democrats who had 
supported McKinley, and added to his prestige. 


Ghe Change in Conditions 


This was but a year and a half ago. Within this 
brief time conditions appear to have totally changed. 
The negroes throughout the country are in a state of 
upheaval. The popularity of the resident with the 
people of the South has suffered a sudden ectipse. The 
deepest feeling is beginning to be stirred. — 

It is claimed by some that this change is due to the 
appointment of negroes to office. But in the judgment 
r those better informed, this does not account for the 
present ferment. President McKinley filled over thirty 
places with negroes, among them such important offices 
as the collectorship of the ports of Wilmington and 
Beaufort, North Carolina, and St. Augustine; the col- 
lectorship of customs at Savannah, Atlanta, and George- 
town, Georgia; and the postmasterships of Athens and 
Darien, Georgia; Beaufort and Florence, South Caro- 
lina: Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and others—all without 
causing a fraction of the excitement that has arisen of 
late, while only four original appointments of negroes 
to office in the South have been made during the. pres- 
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ent Administration, and but one of these has met with 
strenuous opposition. On the other hand, President 
Roosevelt has, perhaps, appointed more men to office 
from among the conservative whites of the South than 
all the other Republican ‘Presidents put together. 

It is plain, therefore, that the reason for the present 
ferment must lie deeper than the mere appointment to 
office of negroes. The true reason is that these ap- 
pointments have been taken at the South as evidences 
of an attitude on the part of the President toward the 
race question which the South reprobates far more 
than the selection of however many negroes for office. 


Ghe Relation Between the Races 


The first of these causes was undoubtedly what is 
now known as ‘‘the Booker Washington incident.’’ 

To make this understood it is necessary to speak 
plainly. Conditions at the South have changed within 
ten years. The old relation between the races has 
changed. Those who have made that relation one of 
kindliness and affection are passing away. The races 
are wider apart to-day than they have ever been. It 
is, in the main, only those who knew the old relation 
that retain the old feeling. The new negro, when he 
gets an education, becomes the ‘‘Afro-American.” 
Every question in which the negro is concerned be- 
comes now a race question. The negroes will not have 
it otherwise, and the whites must act accordingly. The 
most passionate aspiration of the new negro is for so- 
cial rage This means in plain terms what the 
South in plain terms intends shall not be. The in- 


creased frequency of the crime for which lynching has . 


come to be the almost inevitable penalty is a manifesta- 
tion of this aspiration. The frightful spread of -lynch- 
ing in its most terrible forms as the penalty for this 
crime is a manifestation of the determination on the 
part of the Southern whites that this aspiration shall 
never be realized. This is the reason that an act which 
to the President and many others who are friendly 
with the South =" simple enough aroused so 
much excitement there. The effect was instantaneous 
and far-reaching. The negroes showed it. The thrill 
of it was felt from one end of the South to the other. 
Even those who were most liberal toward that race, 
most friendly toward the distinguished educator 
who had come to be regarded at the South as per- 
haps the most sensible man of that race, and who 
held the President in highest esteem, were disap- 
pointed that he could have so little understood con- 
ditions at the South. 

This, however, passed, and might have passed com- 
pletely, but for another act which appeared'to point in 
the same direction. 

For years, throughout the South, there has been the 
growing hope that the negro might be excluded from 
politics, and that another party might arise there to 
which the whites might turn without finding them- 
selves in the association that affiliation with the negro 
party in the South has for the most part signified. It 
was generally held that this would mean the removal 
of the most debasing element of politics; of the chief 
cause of misunderstanding between the North and the 
South; and the opportunity for the South, relieved 
from the thraldom incident to the existence of only 
one party, to place herself in harmony with the rest of 
the country. This movement was advancing propi- 
tiously when the Administration intervened. One or 
two men who had made themselves prominent in it 


were removed from office. It is said that they would 
have been removed anyhow for violation of the gen- 
eral order prohibiting officeholders from too active 
participation in politics, and that the fact that they 
were excluding negroes from their conventions had 
nothing to do with their dismissal. It is possible that 
they ought to have been removed. At least, however, 
the circumstances were unfortunate. It looked as if 
these men were being disciplined for trying to form a 
party exclusively of whites. The negroes so under- 
stood it, and the whites so understood it. 

Following close on this came the closing of the In- 
dianola post-office. There were two precedents for such 
removal; but the uprising of the whites had been in- 
spired by the advances of a negro toward a white wo- 
man, and unhappily the action of the Administration 
had the appearance of retaliation in behalf of the ne- 
groes. The President was hailed by them as a ‘‘New 
Joshua.”” Immediately on the heels of this came the 
—— of a negro to the principal government 
office in perhaps the proudest and most sensitive city 
in the South—the city that had fired the first gun at 
Fort Sumter, and the city that, in the whole South, 
during the reconstruction period, had drunk deepest 
of the dregs of humiliation. The whole South, already 
stirred, resented it. It was taken as indicating a policy 
which conceivably might plunge the South again into 
horrors which she recalls with loathing. It was taken 
as indicating a want of appreciation of the grave dan- 
gers that underlie her social fabric, and, above all, as 
showing, on the part of one who was half Southern, a 
want of understanding of and of sympathy with the 
South. 

These dangers can not be expressed in cold print. But 
they lie at every man’s door, and when they stir they 
thrill every heart. To one who does not feel them, 
they can not be explained by reasoning; but they are 
felt, and they are felt to be more imminent now than 
for a good while past. 

The South does not fear social equality. It knows 
that it can not be. But it fears the consequences of any- 
thing looking like the most remote recognition of it. 
It feels, as no one else can, the consequences of every 
agitation of this kind. ‘‘Social Equality’”’ and the 
“Sword and Torch’’—terms which none would have 
ventured to use five years ago—are beginning io be 
openly advocated by candidates for office at ‘‘Afro- 
American’”’ meetings. 


A Hopeful Outlook 


Happily, there is still a conservative element among 
the negroes at the South—mainly composed of those 
who knew the old relation between the whites and the 
blacks—-who repudiate such incendiary doctrines. And, 
happily, there are those among the whites who know 
the President. These know that however he may have 
misunderstood conditions there, he has no intention of 
fastening again on the South negro domination or 
of fostering social equality in any form. Those who 
know him best feel that he has simply been misunder- 
stood, and believe that in time the whole South will 
recognize it. They recall what he said a few years 
since in the ‘‘Sewanee Review,’’ and republished in 
‘‘American Ideals’’: 

“The whole civilization of the future owes a debt of 
gratitude, greater than can be expressed in words, to 
that democratic policy which has kept the temperate 
zones of the new and the newest worlds a heritage for 
the white people.’’ 

The world has not changed since then, and neither 
has Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Showing How to Make the Right Kind of a Man out of the Right Kind of a Boy 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Copyright 1903 by James Whitcomb Riley 
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To be a wholly worthy man, 
As you, my boy, would like to be,— 
This is to show you how you can— 


This simple recipe :— 


Be honest—both in word and act, 
Be strictly truthful through and through: 
. Fact cannot fail—You stick to fact, 


And fact will stick to you, 


Be clean—outside and in, and sweep 


Both hearth and heart and hold them bright; 


Wear snowy linen—aye, and keep 


Your conscience snowy-white. 


Do right, your utmost—good must come 
To you who do your level best— 
Your very hopes will help you some, 
And work will do the rest. 






































Mr. Dooley: “On the White. House Expense Account” 


Written Exclusively for Collier’s Weekly by F. P. Dunne 


8 SEE BE TH’ PA-APERS,”’ said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘‘that me frind Tiddy Rosen- 
felt is in throuble.”’ 

‘‘What’s th’ matther?’”’ asked Mr. 
Hennessy. ‘‘Has he been run over 
be a thrust?’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘He’s been 
vilatin’ th’ principle iv dimmycratic 
simplicity an’ has turned in an expinse account that 
may cost him his job. I don’t blame th’ poor lad. He 
didn’t know anny betther. But he’d ought to ’ve ast 
some wan. Almost annybody in Wash’nton cud have 
tol’ him th’ thraditions iv Jeffersonyan simplicity. Ye 
see, Hinnissy, in th’ beginnin’ George Wash’nton wasn’t 
very simple. Whin he wint up to th’ White House he 
rode in a goold coach and was followed be wan thou- 
san’ naygurs in uniform. If George had had his way 
he’d ’ve started in as king an’ wurruked up fr’m that. 
But whin Thomas Jefferson come in he played th’ 
other end iv th’ game. He rode up to th’ White 
House on a horse an’ hitched th’ horse to a post in 
front an’ wint in an’ kicked a hole in a plush sofy left 
be George Wash’nton. ‘Where will we stable ye’er 
horse, ye’er majisty?’ ast wan iv th’ sarvants. ‘In th’ 
house,’ said Thomas Jefferson. ‘Anny place that is 
good enough f’r me is good enough f’r me horse,’ he 
says. ‘An’,’ he says, ‘call me Tom hereafther,’ he says, 
‘ye varlet,’ he says. So iver afther th’ prisidint rode up 
to th’ White House on a horse till it come to Grover 
Cleveland’s time, whin th’ horses sthruck an’ he wint 
up in a carredge. . 

“Up to this day ivry prisidint in th’ White House 
has lived as become his station, that is, Hinnissy, very 
badly. Foreign noblemen long unaccustomed to lookin’ 
upon th’ currant wine whin it was red within th’ cup 
come out iv th’ White House with their hands on their 
stomach. Th’ first lady iv th’ land cut th’ hair iv th’ 
first childher iv th’ land with her own fair hands an’ 
th’ first gintleman in th’ land was often to be seen 
wurrukin’ th’ wringer on Mondahs. They wasn’t a 
man howiver humble that wint to th’ White House an’ 
didn’t feel at home or worse. They was a corjal wel- 
come f’r wan an’ all in that hospitable mansion. But 
whin Teddy Rosenfelt come in he changed all that. 
Th’ first thing he done was to make over th’ White 
House. Up to his time th’ White House was a place 
where anny gintleman cud live but wudden’t if there 
was a hotel handy. But it wasn’t good —— f’r this 
jood. He changed it around, this mansion ull iv th’ 
best thraditions of our govermint an’ ivry other kind 
of thraditions, this sacred ol’ hen-coop where a cinchry 
iv statesmen had come an’ gone—he changed it round 
to suit th’ idees iv archytecture in New York. He put 
th’ coal cellar on th’ roof, th’ kitchen in th’ threasury 
departmint an’ arranged it so that guests enthered 
through th’ laundhry an’ proceeded up through th’ ash 
chute to a pint where they was picked up be an auty- 
matic disthributor and disthributed—th’ leg in the east 
room, th’ ar-rms in th’ west room, an’ so on. Before 
he wint at it th’ White House looked like a handsome 
calcimined packin’ case with windows cut in f’r Gin’ral 
Miles to lave by. Afther this jood prisidint got through 
with it it looked as though th’ packin’ case had taken 
Tiddy’s advice an’ raised a large fam’ly iv soap boxes, 
tea caddies an’ little ice chests. In this palace he lives 
like a king an’ onaisy lies th’ head that wears a crown. 

“But that ain’t th’ worst iv it. Whin he got to 
Wash’nton he found.that this counthry had become 
a wurruld power. Th’ difference between a wurruld 
power an’ an ordhinry back-yard power is that it costs 
money to be a wurruld power. If ye’re jus’ a power 
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ye can take ye’er meals in ye’er shirt sleeves, but if 
ye’re a wurruld power ye have to take ye’er bath ina 
swallow-tail coat. Th’ prisidint iv th’ United States 
cud lock th’ dure at sivin’ o'clock, pull off his coat, 
sind wan iv th’ childher f’r his slippers an’ go to sleep 
in front iv th’ fire with th’ avnin’ paper over his head. 
Not so th’ prisidint iv a wurruld power. He spinds 


th’ day appintin’ eighth-class fourth-class postmasthers, ° 


shakin’ hands with naygurs, annihilatin’ th’ thrusts 
again an’ again, settlin’ affairs in Vinzwala, Macy- 
donya, rtm ger be an’ Chiny. At sivin o’clock he goes 
to th’ dure with Epaminondas Guff (colored) an’ thin 
hurries to his room where he hurls himsilf into th’ new 
uniform iv th’ prisidint iv th’ United States, a dhress 
suit. He has hardly time to get th’ soap out iv his ears 
whin th’ dure bell rings an’ he runs down th’ stairs to 
rayceive th’ ambassadure fr’m Cochin Chiny. D’ye 
know what wud happen if he wasn’t on th’ dure mat 
ready to take th’ ambassadure fr’m Cochin Chiny be 
th’ ear with wan hand an’ rub th’ top iv his head with 
th’ other, which is th’ officyal for-rm iv salutation in 
Cochin Chiny? Ye don’t? Well, I’ll tell ye. It wud 
mane WAR, Hinnissy. Grogan, who was a good deal in 
Wash’nton in Finerty’s day, tells me that this counthry 
was wanst on th’ very verge iv war with Pattygonya 
because Grover Cleveland butted th’ ambassadure 
from Pattygonya in th’ stomach, mistakin’ him f’r 
th’ ambassadure fr’m Beloochystan. As it is there 
ar-re twinty-four thrained assistant sicrities iv state, 
disguised as waithers to tip off to th’ prisidint how to 
rayceive th’ ambassadures. Each iv these here handi- 
cappers knows to a pinnyweight how many guns each 
ambassadure carries an’ it’s well ’tis so, f’r I cudden’t 
tell ye how horrible it wud be if th’ ambassadure fr’m 
Rooshya got to th’ vittles befure th’ ambasandure fr’m 
England. Las’ year be mistake th’ wife iv th’ Turkish 
ambassadure enthered th’ room out iv her turn. They 
were put out be th’ waither but not in time to prevint 
th’ allied powers fr’m bombardin’ Constantinople. 


Dinner at the White House 


“So it is at dinner. In th’ ol’ days befure we was 
a wurruld power ivrybody come up ina bunch an’ set 
down ina hurry. It was: ‘Pass th’ butther,’ ‘Let me 
give ye a chunk iv th’ dark meat,’‘Lo Hing Fang, 
can’t I help ye to th’ part that wint over th’ fence las’?’ 
‘I’ll thank ye, ma’am, f’r another cup iv tay,’ ‘Won’t 
ye thry a bit iv this leg?’ ‘No, thanks, I’ve quite a 
sufficiency,’ an’so on. But now no wan talks excipt 
in his ordher. First, th’ prisidint, thin th’ ambassa- 
dure fr’m Rooshya, thin all th’ wives iv all th’ am- 
bassadures at wanst, an’ so on down th’ right an’ up 
th’ left. It’s no use hurlin’ plain American food at 
these ambassadures an’ hopin’ it will take. Th’ las’ 
time th’ prisidint give a dish iv buckwheat cakes to 
th’ British ambassadure he rose fr’m th’ table an’ 
cried in ringin’ tones: ‘It is needless to inform ye that 
this is war.’. Th’ raysult was th’ Vinzwalan throuble. 
No, sir, no johnny cake f’r these proud souls. In front 
iv each ambassadure mus’ be placed’ th’ typical nay- 
tional dish: a box iv candles an’ a glass iv sulphuric 
acid f’r th’ Rooshyan, a veal an’ ham pie an’ a small 
ninety-pound loaf iv English bread f’r th’ Englishman, 
two live chickens an’ a shark’s fin f’r th’ Chinnyman, a 
mud ¥ f’r th’ Pattygonyan, an’ so on. 

‘All this takes money, Hinnissy, an’ where does it 
come fr’m? Out iv my pocket an’ ye’er’s, me boy. 
It’s you an’ me that’s payin’ f’r this here oryental 
splindhor. I’m with th’ la-ad that got up in Congress 
th’ other day an’ give it to him good. ‘Fellow mim- 


bers,’ he says, ‘th’ time has come whin we mus’ decide 
whether this nation founded be Wash’nton, Lincoln an’ 
U. S. Grant shall go on as it was or some other way 
which I blush to repeat. Gintlemen,’ he says, ‘in th’ 


‘White House there is a man who if we nominate him 


victhry will perch—excuse me, I mane there is a man 
in th’ White House who is rapidly turnin’ this counthry 
into an oryental dispotism,’ he says. ‘Th’ dhreams 
iv Zum Zallam, th’ Pershan prince, could not akel th’ 
splindhor iv th’ magnificint palace which rears its rear 
toward th’ monymint to th’ matchless Wash’nton. 
Here he lives in a state iv luxury that baffles descrip- 
tion although I must say th’ archytecture is rocky. 
Where ar-re our thraditions? Where th’ Jeffersonyan 
simplicity iv th’ arly days iv th’ raypublic? I hold in 
me hand a docymint that must appal ivry lover iv his 
counthry. It is an expinse account fr’m th’ White 
House. I will not r-read th’ sickenin’ details, but I 
will recite a few iv th’ monsthrous items. Gas fix- 
tures, eight dollars! Clanin’ an’ repairin’ house afther 
the rayciption to Congress, thirty dollars! Soap, eigh- 
teen dollars! Soap eighteen dollars. Need I say 
more? Need I go on? Gintlemen, I see th’ las’ bui- 
wark swept fr’m beneath th’ feet iv dimmycratic gov- 
ermint an’ tumblin’ on its devoted head. I see all 
this vast edifice or fabric iv our nation’s pride disap- 
pear as at th’ touch iv a wizard’s hand. As in a 
dhream, I behold wan be wan th’ monymints to th’ 
heroes iv th’ past crumblin’ into dust an’ in their place 
rise th’ pomp iv kings an’ th’ hoarse cries iv clangin’ 
retinooes. Gintlemen, th’ dice is cast. Th’ doom iv 
dimmocracy is writ in thim three wurruds: Soap, eigh- 
teen dollars! Soap, eighteen dollars. Eighteen dol- 
lars f’r soap! Ere another ides—what d’ye say, boy? 
A tillyphone fr’m th’ White House? What time d’ye 
say? Eight o’clock? Tell Misther Corteloo I’ll be 
there at a quarther past five. As I was sayin’, gintle- 
men, th’ doom iv th’ ol’ ordher is sealed. I regret it 
but p’raps ’tis f’r th’ best. We have become a gr-reat 
wurruld power an’ nawthin’ is too good f’r us. If th’ 
chief exicutive impulsively wants to mop himsilf ivry 
day let us charge it as a fault iv th’ heart rather thin 
th’ head. It ill becomes us as a nation to intercept our 
chief magistrate at th’ threshold iv th’ bath room an’ 
with a feigned sincerity bid him go thus fur an’ no fur- 
ther. I move we give him what he wants. I will now 
ask th’ attintion iv th’ house to th’ bill appropriatin’ 
ninety-three millyon dollars toward widenin’, deepen- 
in’, enlargin’, discoverin’, irrigatin’ an’ otherwise im- 
get Milkweed River or Creek, that flighty mud or, 

should say, mighty flood that surges down or will 
surge down with a little help to meet th’ haughty Slew, 
watherin’ or manin’ tc, th’ fer-tile plains, th’ smilin’ 
valleys, th’ frownin’ mountain peaks, th’ wavin’ cor-rn 
fields, th’ little school houses, th’ gfaves where lie our 
honored tombstones an’ th’ conthractors of my con- 
gressyonal disthrict.’ ”’ 

‘‘What d’ye raly think iv it?’ asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“I ra-aly think this,’ said Mr. Dooley, **that anny- 
body who don’t expict to be prisidint ought to fight 
to make th’ prisidint live on fourteen dollars a month. 
But bein’ that I’m lookin’ forward to th’ day whin th’ 
foolish Constitution will be changed so that a good 
American who happened to be bor-rn in th’ County 
Roscommon will be illegible f’r prisidint, I’d like to 
be sure that there were a few hams in th’ cellar.” 

“It’s conthry to Jeffersonyan simplicity,” said Mr. 
ak 

“I believe in Jeffersonyan simplicity,” said Mr. 
Dooley, ‘‘but I don’t want to be a Jeffersonyan sim- 


pleton.’’ 
1 
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Julia Marlowe and J. H. Gilmour 
in “‘Barbara Frietchie” 


Ethel Barrymore and Reeves Smith 
in “Captain Jinks” 


Clyde Fitch 


PLYDE FITCH, according to the testi- 
mony of those who have known him 
since his earliest years, began to 
write plays while he was still a 
small boy at school. At Holderness, 
N. H., where he attended boarding- 
school, and at Amherst College, where 
he completed his education, Fitch was 
known for his mental brightness and. marked literary 
tendencies. It is said of him that at one time he found 
diversion in the art of embroidery, which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the delicate tracery of wit 
and suggestion which adorns his plays. 

In 1887, Fitch came to New York with the firm inten- 
tion of becoming a dramatist—an ambition which was 
a source of amusement to a vast number of his friends 
and relations. Now, it is safe to say that out of a 
graduating class of two hundred young men not less 
than one hundred and seventy-five cherish, either se- 
cretly or openly, the same ambition that had taken 
complete hold of Clyde Fitch, while of these fully one 
hundred and fifty-five would like to begin by becoming 
dramatic critics. If the supply of beef, coal and flour 
were as much greater than the demand as is that of 
dramatists and dramatic critics, the problem of life 
would be one of far easier solution than it is now. 


Fitch's First Success 


Fitch had no desire to dally in the comparatively safe 
and easy shoals of dramatic criticism—that sea of glory 
in which little wanton boys have dabbled these many 
summers—but set sail at once for the deep and uncer- 
tain waters of play-building, eagerly seizing upon the 
first opportunity that presented itself. Fortunately 
for him, Richard Mansfield, who was anxious to appear 
in the part of Beau Brummel, wished to engage some 
clever young man of pronounced dramatic instincts 
. who would travel with him and put the old Beau into 
a suitable dramatic setting. This work Fitch under- 
took to do, and in 1889 the play of ‘‘Beau Brummel,”’ 
which still has a place in Mr. Mansfield’s repertory, 
was produced in New York. Its success gave rise to a 
controversy regarding its authorship—there is never 
any question as to who wrote the plays that fail—which 
at least served to make the name of Clyde Fitch known 
to the theatrical profession as well as to that part of 
the public that follows with interest the affairs of the 
stage. It was a good beginning that he had made, and 
he followed it up in 1890 with ‘‘ Frederick Lemaitre,’’ a 
very pretty one-act play which was produced by Rosina 
Vokes and Felix Morris, and afterward came into the 
hands of Henry Miller, who still appears in it from 
time to time. In the same year ‘‘Betty’s Finish,”’ also 
a one-act play, was performed at the Boston Museum. 

The following year New York saw ‘‘A Modern 
Match’”’ at the Union Square Theatre, and two years 
later this play was performed in England by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. In that year, 1892, ‘‘The Masked Ball,’’ 
adapted by Mr. Fitch, was selected as the vehicle for 
Mr. John Drew’s first starring season. It proved emi- 
nently successful in this regard and also brought Miss 
Maude Adams into popular renown. 


Fitch a Destroyer of Graditions 


Mr. Fitch may be said to have brought the first, or 
experimental, period of his career as a playwright to 
a close in 1896, when ‘‘Bohemia,’’ founded on Henri 
Murger’s famous ‘‘Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,’’ was 
produced by the Empire Theatre Stock Company with 
a cast including Henry Miller, J. H. Dodson, William 
Faversham, Ida-Conquest, Viola Allen, May Robson 
and Elsie de Wolfe. 

A critical review of the work accomplished by Mr. 
Fitch during the first period of his dramatic activities 
reveals the handiwork of an extremely clever and am- 
bitious apprentice in the craft of play-building rather 
than that of the finished artist. Now, having mastered 
the technique of his trade, he entered upon the second 
period of his career with a confidence in his own pow- 
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ers which was legitimately born of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and speedily manifested itself in a tendency 
to break new paths through the great frozen drifts of 
managerial prejudices, theatrical conventions and an- 
cient superstitions which upreared themselves on either 
side of the narrow beaten path trodden heretofore by 
the American dramatist. 

The first play of this period was ‘‘The Moth and the 
Flame,’’ which still occupies the boards. It was pro- 
duced in 1898 at the Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. Herbert 
Kelcey and Miss Effie Shannon in the chief réles, and 
served those players as a vehicle for two seasons there- 
after. In the same year, Nat Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott produced Mr. Fitch’s historical drama, ‘‘ Nathan 
Hale,’’ which still finds representation at the hands of 
two travelling companies. 

‘The Cowboy and the Lady,” produced without suc- 
cess in London in 1899, was given the following season 
by the Nat Goodwin company in New York, where it 
was‘ well received, the conditions on which it was 
founded being better understood here than in the 
English capital. ; 

Then came ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,’’ which mocked the 
counsel of the wise by representing as young and beau- 
tiful a woman whose ‘‘old gray head’’ had long been 
enshrined in the popular heart as a well-known historic 
figure. It was in this play that Miss Julia Marlowe 
achieved her first genuine New York success. 

Mr. Fitch’s next success was ‘‘The Climbers,’’ the 
vehicle in which the Amelia Bingham Stock Company 
were whirled into the great white light of fame and 
popularity in a single night. Then came ‘‘Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,’’ which established the 
beautiful and attractive Ethel Barrymore in the favor 
of New York playgoers and started her on the road to 
fame and fortune. 


Some Recent Productions 


Very soon after ‘‘Captain Jinks,’’ Mr. Fitch produced 
‘‘Lovers’ Lane,’’ a drama which has since enjoyed 
great prosperity throughout the country and was, in 
point of locale and characterization, a notable departure 
from Mr. Fitch’s usual line of work. It dealt with vil- 
lage life of the sort that centres around the church and 
prayer-meeting, and it had as its chief character a coun- 
try clergyman. 

Mr. Fitch’s next productions were ‘‘The Way of the 
World,” ‘‘The Girl and the Judge,”’ and ‘‘The Last of 
the Dandies.’’ The first of these was given by Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe and her company, and the second by 
Miss Annie Russell, who scored a personal success, as 
did the ever-beloved and true artist, Mrs. G. H. Gil- 
bert, and that splendid comedy actress, Mrs. McKee 
Rankin. ‘‘The Last of the Dandies’’ was presented in 
London by Beerbohm Tree, and will be presented in 
this country with Henry E. Dixey in the chief part. 

During the present season New York has seen four 
new plays from the pen of its most prolific dramatist. 
One of these, ‘‘The Stubbornness of Geraldine,’’ has 
added greatly to the fame of Miss Mary Mannering, 
while ‘‘The Girl with the Green Eyes’’ has transformed 
the clever and interesting but inexperienced Clara 
Bloodgood into a theatrical star. Another, an adapta- 
tion called ‘‘The Bird in the Cage,’’ has presented 
Sandol Milliken to New York audiences. 

It is not our purpose to present here a critical esti- 
mate of Mr. Fitch’s contributions to the American 
stage. That he has succeeded in interesting the public 
is amply proved by the constant demands made upon him 
by actors and managers. _ His work shows that he real- 
izes the tremendous importance of the part played by 
the audience in every theatrical representation and the 
necessity of making a play to fit prevailing conditions 
and the taste and knowledge of the public that is ex- 
pected to witness it. He knows that no play is ‘‘above 
the heads of the public,’’ because in that case it would 
be superior to ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ and ‘‘ Julius Cesar,”’ 





Millie James and Ernest Hastings 
in “‘Lovers’ Lane” 


Maxine Elliott and N. C. Goodwin 
in ‘The Cowboy and the Lady” 


and His Work 


which are precisely suited to the comprehension of 
mankind of every century and every clime. He knows, 
too, that if a play lack that precious and elusive and 
delicate quality of zz¢erest, it is not a good play, no 
matter what it may be worth in literary beauty or 
in the soundness of its teachings. He is a believer in 
the drama of serious purpose, provided it is presented 
in an interesting manner and is not labelled ‘‘Serious”’ 
in big letters. Throughout his whole career he has de- 
voted himself to the making of American dramas, illus- 
trative of American life, character and manners, and his 
ambition has always been to be regarded as a truthful 
illustrator of contemporary life and customs. He has 
always, endeavored to get away as far as possible from 
stage conventions, one or two of which he has, as we 
have already shown, successfully demolished. 


. Personal Attention to Details 


Nor, is his interest in his productions bounded by the 
footlights. He gives personal attention to the wording 
of the advertisements and the newspaper paragraphs 
sent out by the press agent. No printing is sent out 
by the manager that has not passed under his eye, and 
he will oftentimes take a cab and drive up and down 
the principal thoroughfares of the town, and’ even 
through the side streets, to see that the lithographs 
and three-sheets are properly displayed.’ 

This remarkable capacity for detail has proved an 
important factor in the raising of the standard of stage 
settings for modern comedies, and especially for those 
dealing with refined society. 

Mr. Fitch is keenly alive to the importance of the 
striking, novel or bizarre situation or character in the 
construction of a play. He knows that in these fever- 
ish, swiftly passing days it takes a great deal more to 
arrest the public attention and create widespread argu- 
ment and comment than it does in the dull years of 
business depression. Nearly every one of his plays 
has some notable feature that is remembered and, 
talked about long after the drama itself has ceased to 
be a conversational topic. For example, there was a 
widowed ballet-dancer in ‘‘Captain eo? who wore 
flesh-colored tights and a crape veil, and became the 
talk of the town from the moment that she showed 
herself on the stage. In ‘‘The Climbers’’ there were, 
besides the funeral scene, a dinner-party that was re- 
markable for its realism and perfection of detail and a 
sensational dark scene in which a man confessed to a 
crime. In ‘‘The Stubbornness of Geraldine’ we have 
the scene on the ocean steamer, and in ‘‘The Girl with 
the Green Eyes’’ the statue of the Apollo Belvedere. 
Every one of these scenes has-proved an important ele- 
ment in the success of the play to which it belongs. 


A Hard and Rapid Worker 


Mr. Fitch is still under forty, and divides his time 
between Europe and New York, living here in the 
handsome and tasteful house which he has built and 
furnished with a part of his royalties. His social con- 
nections are excellent, but his work gives him so little 
time for society that of late years he has withdrawn 
entirely from circles in which he was at one time a 
familiar figure and given himself up wholly to the 
writing of plays and the elaboration of scenic details. 

It is the custom to blame Mr. Fitch for writing too 
many plays and to assert that he should limit his out- 
put to one play a year, and devote all his time to re- 
writing and polishing and building up that one play. 
Those who say this are not familiar with the play- 
wright’s working habits, and those who know him best 
say that if he were to limit himself toa play a year he 
would finish it within a few weeks and devote the re- 
mainder of the twelve months to worrying about its 
details. ; 

In conclusion it may be said that the remarkably 
successful career of this young playwright has not 
served to render him offensively bumptious and con- 
ceited, but has left him even simpler and more modest 
in his manner than he was at the beginning. 
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And the Marring of Him 
By SEWELL FORD 


and Other Stories 
Illustrated by Edward Penfield 


Author of “Chieftain” 


HOSE who should know say that a colt 
may have no worse luck than to be 
foaled on a wet Friday. On a most 
amazingly wet Friday—rain above, 
slush below, and a March snorter 
roaring between—such was the natal 
day of Blue Blazes. 

< And an unhandsome colt he was. 
His broomstick legs seemed twice the proper length, 
and so thin you would hardly have believed they could 
ever carry him. His head, which somehow suggested 
the lines of a boot-jack, was set awkwardly on a ewed 
neck. 

For this pitiful, ungainly little figure only two in all 
the world had any feeling other than contempt. One 
of these, of course, was old Kate, the sorrel mare who 
mothered him. She gazed at him with sad old eyes 
blinded by that maternal love common to all species. 
sighed with huge content as he nuzzled for his break- 
fast, and believed him to be the finest colt that ever 
saw a stable. The other was Lafe, the chore-boy, 
who, when Farmer Perkins had stirred the little fellow 
roughly with his boot-toe as he expressed his deep 
dissatisfaction, made reparation by gently stroking the 
baby colt and bringing an old horse-blanket to wrap 
him in. Old Kate understood. Lafe read gratitude in 
the big, sorrowful mother eyes. 

In time the slender legs thickened, the chest deep- 
ened, the barrel filled out, the head became less un- 








Farmer Perkins tried familiar strategy 


gainly. As if to make up for these improvements, the 
colt’s markings began to set. They took the shapes of 
a saddle-stripe, three white stockings, and an irregular 
white blaze covering one side of his face and patching 
an eye. On chest and belly the mother sorrel came out 
rather sharply, but the rest of him was that peculiar 
blending which gives the blue roan shade, a color un- 
pleasing to the critical eye, and one that lowers the 
market value. 

Lafe, however, found the colt good to look upon. 
But Lafe himself had no heritage of beauty. He had 
not even grown up to his own long, thin legs. Pos- 
sibly no boy ever had hair of such a homely red. Cer- 
tainly few could have been found with bigger freckles. 
But it was his eyes which accented the plainness of his 
features. You know the color of a ripe gooseberry, that 
indefinable faint purplish tint; well, that was it. 

Lafe, you see, did not really belong. He was an 
interloper, a waif who had drifted in from nowhere in 
particular, and who, because of a willingness to do a 
man’s work for no wages at all, was allowed a place at 
table and a bunk over the wagon-shed. Farmer Per- 
kins, more jealous of his reputation for shrewdness 
than of his soul’s salvation, would point to Lafe and 
say, knowingly: 

“‘He’s a bad one, that boy is; look at them eyes.”’ 
And surely, if Lafe’s soul-windows mirrored the color 
of his mental state, he was indeed in a bad way. 

In like manner Farmer Perkins judged old Kate’s un- 
handsome colt. 

‘‘Look at them ears,’ he said, really looking at the 
unsightly nose-blaze. ‘‘We’ll have a circus when it 
comes to breakin’ that critter.” 

Sure enough, it was more or less of a circus. Per- 











haps the colt was at fault, perhaps he was not. Olsen, 
a sullen-faced Swede farm-hand, whose youth had. been 
spent in a North Sea herring-boat, and whose disposi- 
tion had been matured by sundry second mates on 
tramp steamers, was the appropriate person selected 
for introducing Blue Blazes to the uses of a halter. 

A marvellous tale of fierce encounter with a devil-pos- 
sessed colt did Olsen carry back to the farmhouse. 

“TI knew it!’’ said Farmer Perkins. ‘‘Knew it the 
minute I see them ears. He’s a vicious brute, that 
colt, but we’ll tame him.’’ 

So four of them, eoigprnege 4 armed with whips and 
pitchforks, went down to the pasture and tried to 
drive Blue Blazes into a fence corner. But the colt 
was not to be cornered. From one end of the pas- 
ture to the other he raced. He had had enough of 
men for that day. 

Next morning Farmer Perkins tried familiar strat- 
egy. Under his coat he hid a stout halter and a heavy 
bull-whip. Then, holding a grain measure temptingly 
before him, he climbed the pasture fence. 

In the measure were oats which he rattled seduc- 
tively. Also he called mildly and persuasively. Blue 
Blazes was ‘suspicious. Four times he allowed the 
farmer to come almost within reaching distance only 
to turn and bolt with a snort of alarm just at the cru- 
cial moment. At last he concluded that he must have 
just one taste of those oats. 

“‘Come, coltie, nice coltie,’’ cooed the man in a strained 
but conciliating: voice. 

Blue Blazes planted himself for a sudden whirl, 
stretched his neck as far as possible and worked his 
upper lip inquiringly. The smell of the oats lured him 
on. Hardly had he touched his nose to the grain be- 
fore the measure was dropped and he found himself 
roughly grabbed by the forelock. In a moment he 
saw the hated straps and ropes. Before he could 
break away the halter was around his neck and 
buckled firmly. 

Farmer Perkins changed his tone: ‘‘Now, you 
damned ugly little brute, I’ve got you! [Jerk] Blast 

our wicked hide! [Slash] You will, will you? [Yank] 

‘Il larn you!’ [Slash]. 

Just here came an interruption. It was a highly 
melodramatic episode in which Lafe, gripping the 
handle of a two-tined pitchfork, his freckled face 
greenish-white and the pupils of his eyes wide with 
the fear of his own daring, threatened immediate dam- 
age to the person of Farmer Perkins, unless the said 
Perkins dropped the whip. This Perkins did. More 
than that, he fled with ridiculous haste, and in craven 
terror; while Lafe, having given the trembling colt a 
parting caress, quitted the farm abruptly and for all 
time. 

As for Blue Blazes, two days later he was sold toa 
travelling horse-dealer, and departed without any sor- 
row of farewells. In the weeks during which he trailed 
over the fruit district of southern Michigan in the wake 
of the horse-buyer, Blue Blazes learned nothing good 
and much that was ill. He finished the trip with raw 
hocks, a hoof-print on his flank, and teeth-marks on 
neck and withers. Horses led in a bunch do not im- 
prove in disposition. 

Some of the scores the blue-roan colt paid in kind, 
some he did not, but he learned the game of give and 
take. Men and horses alike, he concluded, were against 
him. If he would hold his own he must be ready with 
teeth and hoofs. Especially he carried with him al- 
ways a black, furious hatred of man in general. 

o he went about with ears laid back, the whites of 
his eyes showing, and a bite or a kick ready in any 
emergency. Day by day the hate in him deepened 
until it became the master-passion. A quick footfall 
behind him was enough to send his heels flying as 
though they had been released by a hair-trigger. He 
kicked first and investigated afterward. The mere 
sight of a man within reaching distance roused all his 
ferocity. 

As a result Blue Blazes, while knowing no masters, 
had many owners, sometimes three in a single week. 
He began his career by filling a three months’ engage- 
ment as a livery horse, but after he had run away a 
dozen times, wrecked several carriages, and disabled a 
hostler, he was sold for half his purchase price. 

Up and across the southern peninsula of Michigan he 
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drifted contentiously, growing more vicious with each 
encounter, more daring after each victory. 

Between Cadillac and Kalaska he spent several lively 
weeks with farmers. Most of them tried various tam- 
ing processes. Some escaped with bruises and some 
suffered serious injury. At Alpena he found an owner 
who, having read something very convincing in a horse- 
trainer’s book, elaborately strapped the roan’s legs ac- 
cording to diagram, and then went into the stall to 
wreak vengeance with a riding-whip. Blue Blazes ac- 
cepted one cut, after which he crushed the avenger 
against the plank partition until three of the man’s 
ribs were broken. The Alpena man was fished from 
under the roan’s hoofs just in time to save his life. 

This incident earned Blue Blazes the name of ‘‘man- 
killer,”’ and it stuck. He even figured in the newspaper 
despatches. ‘‘Blue Blazes, the Michigan Man-Killer,”’ 
“The Ugliest Horse Alive,’’ ‘‘Alpena’s Equine Outlaw ;” 
these were some of the headlines. The Perkins method 
had borne fruit. 

When purchasers for a four-legged hurricane could no 
longer be found, Blue Blazes was sent up the lake to an 
obscure little port where they have only a Tuesday and 
Friday steamer, and where the blue roan’s record was 
unknown. Horses were in demand there. In fact, 
Blue Blazes was sold almost before he had been led 
down the gangplank. 

‘‘Look out for him,’ 
‘the’s a wicked brute.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve got a little job that’ll soon take the cussed- 
ness out of him,”’ said the purchaser, with a laugh. 

Blue Blazes was taken down into the gloomy forehold 
of a three-masted lake schooner, harnessed secure}y be- 
tween two long capstan bars, and set to walking in an 
aimless circle while a creaking cable was wound about 
adrum. At the other end of the cable were fastened, 
from time to time, squared pine-logs weighing half a 
ton each. It was the business of Blue Blazes to draw 
these timbers into the hold through a trapdoor open- 
ing in the stern. There was nothing to kick save the 
stout bar, and there was no one to bite. Well out of 
reach stood a man who cracked a whip and, when not 
swearing forcefully, shouted ‘‘Ged-a-a-ap!”’ 

For several uneventful days he was forced to endure 
this exasperating condition of affairs with but a single 
break in the monotony. This came on the first even- 
ing, when they tried to unhook him. The experiment 
ended with half a blue-flannel shirt in the teeth of Blue 
Blazes and a badly scared lumber-shover hiding in the 
forepeak. After that they put grain and water in buck- 
ets, which they cautiously shoved within his reach. 

Of course, there had to be an end to this. In due 
time the Ellen B. 
was full of square 
timbers. The Cap- 
tain notified the 
owner of Blue 
Blazes that he 

Se , might take his 
a aa blankety - blanked 
horse out of the 
I Ellen B.'s fore- 
4 hold. The owner 
gar declined, and en- 
trenched himself 
behind a pure tech- 
nicality. The Cap- 
tain had hired 
from him the use 
= of a horse; would 
the Captain kindly 
deliver said horse 
to him, the owner 
on the dock? It was a spirited controversy in which 
the horse-owner scored several points. But the schooner 
captain by no means admitted defeat. 

“The Ellen B. gets under way inside of a half hour,”’ 
said he. ‘‘If you want your blankety-blanked horse 
you’ve got that much time to take him away.”’ 

“TI stand on my rights,’’ replied the horse-owner. 
“You sail off with my property if you dare. Go 
ahead! Do it! Next time the £//en B&B. puts in here 
I’ll libel her for damages.’’ 

Yet in the face of this threat the E//en #. cast off 
her hawsers, spread her sails, and stood up the lake 


’ 


warned the steamboat man; 

















He struck out boldly for the shore 
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bound Chicagoward through the Straits with Blue 
Blazes still on board. 

When he had been without water or grain for some 
twelve hours the wrath in him boiled over. The halter- 
strap parted, and the stout oak whiffletree was splintered 
into many pieces. He found the gangplank, and his 
appearance on deck caused something like a panic. 
Not a man hesitated to jump for the rigging. 

How long the roan might have held the deck had not 
his thirst been greater than his hate can not be told. 
Water was what he needed most, for his throat seemed 
burning, and just ovérside was an immensity of water. 
So he leaped. Probably the crew of the E¢/en B. be- 
lieve to this day that they escaped by a miracle from 
a devil-possessed horse who, finding them beyond his 
reach, committed suicide. 

But Blue Blazes had no thought of self-destruction. 
After swallowing as much lake water as was good for 
him he struck out boldly for the shore, which was not 
more than half a mile distant, swimming easily in the 
slight swell. 

For many long days Blue Blazes revelled in his free- 
dom, sometimes wandering for miles into the woods, 
sometimes ranging the beach in search of better pas- 
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turage. Not since he could remember had Blue Blazes 
been so long without feeling a whip laid over his back. 
Still, he was not wholly content. He yearned for human 
society. 

When at last a man did appear on the beach the 
horse whirle? nd dashed into the woods. But he ran 
only a short distance. Soon he picked his way back to 
the lake shore and gazed curiously at the intruder. 

A half minute, perhaps more, horse and man stared 
at each other. Probably it was a moment of great sur- 
i for them both. Certainly it was for the man. 

uddenly Blue Blazes pricked his ears forward and 
whinnied. It was an unmistakable whinny of friendli- 
ness if not of glad recognition. The man on the beach 
had red hair—hair of the homeliest red imaginable. 
Also he had eyes of the color of ripe gooseberries. 


“You see,’”’ said Lafe, in explaining the matter after- 
ward, ‘“‘I was hunting for burls. I had seen ’em first 
when I was about sixteen in a swamp somewhere 


up the lake. After my row with Perkins I drifted 
about a lot until I got work in this very furniture fac- 
tory,’’ whereupon Lafe swept a comprehensive hand 
about, indicating the sumptuously appointed office. 
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‘“‘Well, I worked here until I saw them take off the 
cars a lot of those knots just like the ones I’d seen on 


- the trees up in that swamp. ‘What are them things?’ 


says I to the foreman. 

“‘*Burls,’ says he. 

“«*Worth anything?’ says I. 

“*Are they?’ says he. ‘They’re the most expensive 

ieces of wood you can find anywhere in this country. 
I'hems what we saw up into veneers.’ 

“That was enough for me. I started up the lake to 
find the swamp. That’s how I come to run across Blue 
Blazes again. How he came to be there I couldn’t 
guess and didn’t find out for months. He was as glad 
to see me as I was to see him. They told me afterward 
that he was a man-killer. Man-killer nothing! Why, I 
rode that horse for over a hundred miles down the lake- 
shore with not a sign of a bridle on him. 

“Of course, he don’t seem to like other men much, 
and he did lay up one or two of my hostlers before I 
understood him. You see, I can’t have any but red- 
headed men—red-headed like me, you know—about my 


stable, on account of Blue Blazes; but, by jinks, I’m. 


bound he gets whatever he wants, even if I have to lug 
in a lot of red-headed men from other States.”’ 





Uncle Jo’s Funeral 


By Alice Hegan Rice,: Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” “Lovey Mary,” Etc. 


T WAS JANUARY when Uncle at died. 

The little cabin on the hill looked like 

a frosted cake with its thick layer of 

snow on the roof. The road over to 

Greencastle Church was so bad that 

Aunt Ellen, not without a sigh of re- 

gret, gave up all idea of a funeral, and 

quietly laid him to rest under the old 
willow down in the field. But when the bright spring 
days came, and the darkies began to swarm out of doors 
like ants in the sunshine, the question of Uncle Jo’s 
funeral was again agitated. 

‘“Tain’t right not.to give Jono funeral,’’ declared 
Wash Jeffries, who had worked up quite an enthusiasm 
in the neighborhood. ‘‘Jes’ think how many he helped 
put away, an’ he mirated ober ebery one ob ’em too. 
Looks like Jo’d be dissapinted if he knowed he didn’t 
have no funeral.”’ 

The sentiment became so prevalent in the neighbor- 
hood that it was decided to set apart the first Sunday 
in June in which to pay the somewhat belated respects 
to the dead. There was but one embarrassing feature 
in this arrangement. Uncle Jo had left five sons, Nun, 
Tump, Bun, Toad and Hedge. They were all at home 
at this time celebrating Toad’s wedding, and it wasa 
little awkward to fit the funeral in with the other fes- 
tivities. 

The great day dawned clear and warm. Aunt Ellen 
donned her widow’s weeds and made an early start 
with Josiellen. Josiellen was her small granddaughter 
who rejoices in the composite name of her grand- 
parents. She wore a bright red calico dress made for 
the occasion, and carried a fan with her handkerchief 
tied securely to it. 

The meeting-house filled slowly. Several of the sis- 
ters came in, and after silently shaking hands with 
Aunt Ellen, dropped quietly into their seats. A fre- 
quent laugh floated in from the group of men in the 
yard, for Hedge was the central figure, and Hedge had 
been to the minstrels. Presently Brother Johnson 
stepped into the pulpit, and began singing 
‘‘Marching to Zion.’’ No one joined, but 
he sang serenely on, dropping the last word 
on every line as if to gain fresh vigor with 
which to begin the next. This was a sign 
that the meeting had begun, and the men 
filed in and took their seats on the oppo- 
site side to the women. 

Josiellen sat on the mourners’ bench 
playing with her head as if it had been an 
accordion and her ears the handles. The 
music must have proved most satisfactory 
heard in this way, for several small boys 
followed her example. 

After the first prayer was said,¢Brother 
Johnson rose and walked solemnly to the 
front of the platform: 

‘‘We are gathered together ob one ac- 
cord to pay de last testimony ob respect to 
Brudder jonas Wilson. I will fust read de 
*bituary fer de fambly. Brudder Jonas 
Wiison was born in dis same county in 1833 
or thereabouts. I myself hev on several 
occasions heard him say dat he allys lived 
in one house, ’cause thar wan’t no use 
wearing out wagon wheels moving, when 
you wuz pleased where, you wuz at. He 
wuz married enduring the war to Miss 
Ellen Tyler ob dis county. Fer twenty? 
six years he hev been a member ob Old 
Greencastle, and a officer ob high standing 








Josiellen wore red calico 


in dis congregation. Jes’ before he died Brudder Jo 
said, ‘No one need not be at all oneasy ’bout me, Iam 
alright. I leave five sons a-walking in de right way, 
and all dat’s worrying me is dat I didn’t git Sis into 
de Church afore she died.’ Brudder Jo lef’ a wife, five 
sons and three brudders-in-law to mourn after his loss.’’ 

A dozen late-comers deposited their dinner baskets 
on the back seat and creaked noisily up the aisle. 

Brother Johnson stood toying with his large watch- 
fob until they were seated, then he cleared his throat 
and looked at the ceiling a moment, as if to gain in- 
spiration. 

‘‘De words I am ’bout to utter couldn’t be said ob 
ebery one in dis heah congregation. Ef you is a re- 
viler, a rebuker or a runabout, you can’t ’spect me to 
preach no oration ober you! Brudder Jo Wilson wuz a 
good man an’a religious man. I will give you a enci- 
dent what come under my personal knowledge. When 
I fust come to Greencastle I see dat de meeting-house 
need painting up, and I enquired ’bout fer a brick- 
mason or a man of sech profession to tend to it. Uncle 
Jo come to me and he sez, sez he, ‘Brudder, as you air 
a young man I’ll doit. I doan want my pasture to go 
bout laden or belabored in his mind. Ef dey want to 
pay me alright, and ef dey doan want to pay me 
alright.’ He done de job, and we had much trouble 
raisin’ de subscription, and only turned ober unto him 
sixty-five cents! Oh, my friends, dere is dem in de 
church as ain’t got no time to work on de meetin’ house 
fer fifty cents a day, but dey will make de time ef you 
offer dem a dollar. Dere is speculation in de church 
jes’ de same as dey is on de wheat market in Chicago. I 
ast you all to recall back to your minds de parable ob 
de rich young man. He came to de Saviour an’ he 
say, ‘What can I do to be saved?’ and Christ say, ‘Does 
you know de commandments?’ De young man rare back 
on his dignity and ’lowed he knowed ’em in three lan- 
guages; den Christ say, ‘Sell all yer goods and foller 
me,’ and when de rich young man wouldn’t do dat, den 
Christ say, ‘Young man, dis jes affords me de oppor- 
tunity to say depart from me.’ ”’ 

Thus far Tump had been sleeping peace- 
fully through the discourse. His shaven 
head, looking like a huge chocolate Easter 
egg, nodded backward with violent jerks. 
Josiellen watched him with delight. And 
when his head thumped soundly on the 
back of the seat, her mirth was beyond 
restraint. 

The door swung open here and an ex- 
pectant thrill passed through the congre- 
gation. It was the proudest moment of 
Toad’s life when he led his new bride up 
to the mourners’ bench. The dramatic 
effect of the late arrival was all he could 
desire. The bride was resplendent in a 
bright blue lawn and a large hat about 
which was wound a white cotton veil, while 
the finishing touch of elegance was dis- 
played in her large white slippers. Every 
eye in the house was rolled in her direc- 
tion. Even Brother Johnson paused for a 
moment to pay his tribute in an admiring 
glance, then he sternly came back to his 
address. 

“Brudder Jo wasn’t no boastin’ man, 
He nebber rare back on his toes and say, 
‘Ef you doan do what I say, you won’t 
stay heah long.’ When de time fer contri- 
butions would arrive he would say, ‘I ain’t 
got nothin’ dis morning, but TU will meet 


you.’ Oh, Brudders, de Church have lost a faithful 
member. Last January de angel summoned him home, 
and in a few more days we'll all be called. Whena 
man knows de time de sperritt struck him, from his 
feet clean up to his head, he is alright. When John 
went up on de Mount ob Patmos, and looked over into 
heaven, he seen so many he couldn’t count, ’bout fo’teen 
hundred, den he looked again, and dere wuz a whole 
heap more, but oh! Halleluliah! he seen me there, 
Glory! Glory!” 

“Yas, Brudder! oh! yas,’’ from the mourners’ bench. 
‘‘And he seen some from ole Greencastle there. Wuz it 
you, Sister? Wuzit you, Brudder? Oh, Glory Hallelu- 
liah, who else did he see? Brudder Jacob, will you lead 
us in prayer?” 

Almost before the final amen sounded, Brother John- 
son stepped briskly forward and raised his hand: ‘‘I 
doan want nobody to go tell the collection is took up. 
You ain’t give more than five dollars sence I been here, 
and you oughter make it seven to-day. Now step right 
up!’ 


Past experience had proved the inexpediency of pass- 
ing around the box, so each member came forward and 
placed his contribution on the table under the vigilant 
eye of the committee. As the amount slowly accumu- 
lated, Brother Johnson became more persuasive and 
eloquent: 

‘‘Everybody sing ‘Glorious Union’: 

‘* ‘Where wuz I when de Lord found me 
At Hell’s dark door in misery!’ 
Dat’s right, come right on up, Sister Owen. Ain’t you 
got no contribution? Ef you is ’shamed to come up jes’ 
hol’ up your hane and somebody will wait on yer. 
** ‘Nebber ben to heaven, but I ben told 
Streets are pearl, and de gates am fold; 
My name’s written in de Promise Land.’ 
Why doan you niggers give to dem ladies dat ain’t 
got any money with ’em? Dat’s right, thank you, sir! 
You'll git it all back in heaven. All sing: 
“ “Ef God wuz lak a natural man 
Oh dis Union! 
My name wouldn’t be in de Promise Land 
Oh dis Union!’ 
We is jes’ lacking fifteen cents—ain’t somebody got 
three rickels? Dat’s good, now only four more cents. 
Oh, bless you baby, bless you. Now all togedder with 
one accord: 
“*Mary and Marthy in deep distress, 
Grievin’ ober poor Lazurus death, 
Mary weep, and Marthy moan, 
Jesus hisself in sperit did groan. 
Oh, dis Union! Oh, dis Union! 
My name’s written in de Promise Land.’ ” 

Late that afternoon a rickety wagon drawn by an old 
mule turned the curve in the road that hid old Green- 
castle from view. It contained Aunt Ellen, Josiellen 
and Brother Jacobs, who was invited to be present at 
Toad’s wedding ‘‘infair.”’ 

The sun was just sinking behind the knobs across the 
river, and the evening breeze sent the water into danc- 
ing ripples and softly swayed the deep orchard grass. 
In a quiet fence corner under a willow was a neglected 
grave. It was almost concealed by the long grass and 
several broken fence rails lay across the mound. 

“Well, sister,’? Brother Jacobs was saying, ‘‘you 
oughter feel? mighty gratified in spirit, fer it were a 
funeral to be proud of.’’ 

Aunt Ellen glanced at the grave over in the field, as 
she wiped her eyes on her bonnet-string, ‘‘Yas,’’ she 
said, her lip trembling, ‘‘I s’pose I oughter be satisfied, 
but it seems sorter hard dat dis is de bigges’ funeral 
we eber had, and Jo couldn’t tek no part in it!’’ 
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SGONEY IS NOT “‘the root of all 
evil.”” That hackneyed saying 
is rather too sweeping to be 
accurate. Evil is a growth of 
many roots, a spring of many 
sources. There is one class of 
evil, however, whose roots are almost 
entirely ‘‘made of money.”’ It is the 
domestic evil. Nine out of every ten upheavals in the 
household, whether between husband and wife, parents 
and children, or sisters and brothers, result, directly or 
indirectly, from friction with regard to money matters. 

Young married people find this bunker the first on 
the course. Old married people take just as man 
strokes to get over. Sisters and brothers wrangle with 
the problem, and all the jealousy and envy and discon- 
tent it incites. Sons grumble over their allowances, 
daughters grumble for them, mothers complain of ex- 
travagance and fathers declare they will not pay the 
bills. Where any or all of the members of a family 
are wage-earners, the plot of the problem thickens. 
Shall the drones fatten on the wage of the workers? 
Or shall the maxim of ‘‘each for himself’’ prevail, at 
the risk of family disintegration? 

There are maladies time will adjust; but the money 
malady is not one of them. The problem of home 
finances can not be dodged. It must be met and han- 
died and threshed till there is not an oat of dissension 
or misunderstanding left. 


Avoid Financial Friction 


When young folks (or old ones) marry, their first 
understanding should be with regard to funds. It 
should be an understanding so clear and complete that 
the chance for financial friction will be reduced to a 
minimum. Why does the practical spoil so many 
promising love affairs? Because it is not properly at- 
tended to. Well-oiled machinery never squeaks. The 
only way to keep practical conditions from interfering 
with our attainment of the ideal, is to take such good 
care of them that they create no jar. 

It is essential that every wife know the extent of her 
husband’s income and the demands which it must cover. 

Certain uninformed and inexperienced male creatures 
believe that women handle money in much the same 
way that they pitch a baseball. It never occurs to 
them to discuss with their wives their business or in- 
vestments, their losses or gains. The yives of these 
men are invariably called extravagant—perhaps not 
without cause; certainly not without excuse. If aman 
has not sufficient respect for his wife’s intelligence and 
good sense to discuss with her his financial condition, 
there is no reason why she should respect a condition 
so far above her comprehension. If her expenses are 
excessive, she scarcely can be blamed, having no rule 
by which to measure them except his grumbling at the 
bills, which is a more or less uncertain gauge of his 
power to pay. 

One of the commonest causes for domestic dissension 
and discontent is that men can not understand a wo- 
man’s desire for money. How can she need it, when 
all the bills are paid? A man needs a certain amount of 
money for running expenses; to maintain his reputation 
as a good fellow. Yet men want their wives to have 
all the attributes of good fellows nowadays—and fre- 
quently to do it on nothing a year. They do not realize 
that the woman whose pin-money is narrowed down to 
little or nothing becomes mentally and morally nar- 
rowed to match. Sails will not spread when there’s no 
wind in them. The woman who has no financial credit 
with her husband and no income of her own is never 
quite happy. It is not the payment of the rent, or the 
gas bills, or even of milliner’s accounts, that makes us 
feel content. It is somewhat a matter of how much 
small change we have in our clothes—to spend or to 
save or to do with just what we choose; to invest, if 
we will, in music or matinées, cab-fares or car-fares, 
bonbons or soda or postage stamps; to show to other 
girls or other wives that our fathers or our husbands 
do not dog the dollars they give us; to squander on 
something, be it ever so small, for which we secretly 
yearn harder than for the rent receipt; and to satisfy 
these little wishes without fear of court-martial to ac- 
count for ‘‘that dollar I gave you in January.” 


Women Should Have Money to Spend 


Having the bills paid is all very well. It’s much bet- 
ter than not having them paid. But women like the 
handling of money as well as do men. They like to 
pay for their own purchases and open their own par- 
cels. If you men can not sympathize with this eccen- 
tricity, consider how well you like to clip the ends from 
your own cigars and open your own mail. Consider 
how well you’d have liked going through college with 
all your bills paid, but not a cent in your pocket. 
Consider, while you are considering, how you would 
like being asked to a banquet, and having somebody 
else eat for you. I have known women whose fathers 
were millionaires and whose bills were paid without 
question, who were compelled to wait for the carriage, 
whatever their errand or its distance, because they 
never had car-fare. Invariably these women were 
reckless in extravagance. They rarely asked the 
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prices of things they ordered, as it was a matter of 
no concern to them. Yet with the rare and precious 
cash dollars that came their way they were economical 
to the verge of stinginess. The moral whereof is plain. 

If you would have your womenfolk economical, let 
them handle money and learn to respect its value. 
There may be women who have not sufficient womanli- 
ness to honor the confidence this trust implies; but they 
are exceptions. If such be your daughters, it is your 
business to teach them otherwise. If they be your 
wives, it is your own fault for having married them. 

When a father gives his son an allowance he should 
do the same for his daughter; not as a matter of mate- 
rial favor—for the daughter’s bills might double the 
son’s allowance—but as a matter of discipline, of finan- 
cial experience and education. The girls who dress 
and keep themselves within the limits of a stipulated 
allowance are usually the best-dressed; yet their bills 
are invariably smaller. It is to their interest to get 
all they can for their money, and their dollars go 
twice as far as the girls’ whose bills are paid. And 
these are the girls whose training is fitting them to be 
good wives and helpmates of men, provided the men 
they marry have sufficient shrewdness to share their 
confidences and their incomes, and to trust their wives 
to aid in making the family fortunes solid. In the 
humbler walks of life, where the husband’s earnings 
are so scant it is incredible that they can cover the 
mean necessities of life, those households are uni- 
formly more thrifty where the husband turns over his 
entire earnings to the wife. His days are full of toil 
and his evenings of fatigue. He has neither the time 
nor the energy to figure and plan to make ‘“‘both ends 
meet.’’ But somehow she manages to supply their 
wants and keep the bills paid; and somewhere, though 
he'can not see just how she does it, there’s a nest-egg 
growing by hard-saved dimes and dollars for the inevi- 
table ‘‘rainy day.” 

Perhaps the success of these women in handling the 
family funds is due to their experience as toilers in fac- 
tories or shops before their marriage. There are three 
ways to learn the value of a dollar. The first is to 
spend it, and see what you get for it. The second is 
to earn it, and see what you give for it. The third 
is to save it, and yearn for all the things it might buy 
if you were weak enough to spend it. This last-named 
method undoubtedly idealizes the dollar and gives it 
abnormal proportions. But practical interest also in- 
creases it, so it doesn’t much matter. 


The Woman Who Works 


The woman who earns money, therefore, combines 
several methods by which to weigh the value of money. 
All other things being equal, she should make a better 
and more thrifty wife than her sister who is an idler. 
Yet all things balance themselves, and for one point 
gained another is lost. The advantage of the woman 
who works is threatened by a temptation. Sometimes 
she yields—and keeps on working. Always she will 
rue it; so will her husband, so will her home, so will 
her children—if she have any—and so will her dream 
of happiness which she wove in the days before the 
great mistake. 

We women believe in men. For obvious reasons, we 
have to. For reasons which are not obvious, we would 
believe in youanyway. But we do not believe any man 
is too good to spoil under certain conditions. When 
an honest, well-meaning, willing young fellow with the 
making of a good husband in him marries a woman 
who works, it doesn’t seem just fair that she should 
follow up the old pursuit because it’s a habit and she 
can not stop, or because she wants more finery than he 
can afford, or because she would rather earn money 
than do housework, or because she may save enough to 
some day buy a house in Lonelyville. Rarely will she 
buy the house in Lonelyville. When a wife earns money 
it usually melts away in current expenses. She has 
nothing to show for it but worn-out nerves, a bad tem- 
per, a spirit of independence that in no way conduces 
to her happiness, a home that is not a home but merely 
a lodging, and a husband who, in the natural course of 
events, regards her as self-supporting and in no way 
depending upon him, if indeed he does not come to rely 
upon her earnings. 

To be sure, there are instances where illness or mis- 
fortune befalls, and women meet the emergencies and 
bear the family burdens, but that is a condition apart 
from the present problem, to which every true woman 
would rise. 

Another root of the domestic evil is made of a wife’s 
money. Not her earnings but her ownings. There is 
a feeling prevalent in America, which obtains in no 
other country, that a man’s money is his wife’s, but a 
wife’s money is her own. Frequently moneyed wives 
of hard-working men will do nothing further with their 
money than to let it accumulate. Here is where the 
wifely spirit of dependence may be overworked and its 








usefulness lost in the reaction. If a woman has 
money and her husband has only his earnings, 
she should use her own incomes to cover her 


xg personal expenses, but not, if the husband’s in- 


come is at all adequate, to cover the house- 

hold expenses. There is a certain air about a 
home supported by the wife, which is unmistakable. 
There is a certain lack of air about a husband supported 
by his wife, which is likewise unmistakable. Wo- 
man’s ideal of man is closely associated with strength. 
The enduring power of her love depends largely on the 
quality of respect he inspires in her. The woman who 
supports her husband does not respect him. He is lack- 
ing in the one element she envies and admires—manly 
strength. Sometimes she supports him and loves him; 
but her love is not the best that is in her. It lacks 
the fineness and strength of a love that is complete. 
Yet, though the husbands of moneyed wives must 
realize these things, there is usually an irresistible 
temptation to find uses for their’ wives’ money. Asa 
rule, the suggestions do not appeal to their wives as 
‘temptations. It is not because women are stingy or 
selfish. They are nervous and worrisome. They are 
victims of the “‘rainy-day”’ horror. What if illness 
should overtake them? or business troubles? What if 
there should be children?—the money would be needed 
for their care and education. Children have rights. If 
the money is needed now, there will probably comea time 
when it is more sorely needed. And this is their last 
reserve. When it is gone, the feeling of security will 
be gone with it; for the woman has not the man’s con- 
solation that business can replenish the spent fortune. 


The @oman Who Has Money 


. If men would take these things into consideration, 
they might be less harsh in judging the‘wives who re- 
fuse to deliver on demand. If women would take the 
experience of others into consideration, they might be 
moved to endow libraries or throw their wealth into 
the common fund before starting on the honeymoon. 
To hoard it will create dissension. To dole it out in 
loans and gifts will result in dissatisfaction. ‘There is 
a large consolation pot that goes with the penniless 
bride. 

The domestic evil thrives on one more root of finan- 
cial friction. It is the earnings of sons and daughters. 
In a co-operative household where all are wage-earners, 
the financial problem becomes complex. The individual 
earnings will vary in amount; and the question of fair 
play must be considered. Is it just that Mary, who earns 
twenty dollars a week, should make over her carnings 
to the common fund with John who earns ten dollars 
a week, with George who earns seven dollars a week, 
with Jennie who earns five dollars a week, all to benefit 
more or less alike, with the shares perhaps diminished 
by a worthless brother and sister who will not work? 
Of course, the idea of a common fund is an ideal one. 
It implies love and trust and integrity—and implying 
these things and believing they exist, go a long way 
toward materializing them. The universal common 
fund is the dream of the socialist; and when universal 
love prevails his dream will probably come true. The 
common fund of the world, however, is more practica- 
ble than the common fund of the family. For people 
remain in the world until their days of supply and de- 
mand are over; but homes and families are constantly 
changing, because of marriage and other new con- 
ditions. Therefore, Mary, who earns twenty dollars a 
week and may be the oldest, will hesitate to turn over 
the earnings of her halcyon days to the common sup- 
port of brothers and sisters looking toward a longer 
working future, who perhaps are studying trades or 
professions whose big returns will come after Mary has 
married for better or worse, in either event reaping no 
part of the harvest she helped to sow. 


A Possible Solution 


Mothers, who usually are the receivers and tellers of 
the common fund, ordinarily try to weigh the merits of 
each of the family’s members and deal justly with their 
wants. But the position isnosinecure. It is invariably 
attended with criticism and dissatisfaction, and the 
problem of the common fund reduces itself, after a few 
years’ trial, to ‘‘each one pay your board.’’ In large 
families where all the children are working, this method 
reduces the financial friction and creates a better un- 
derstanding; but it does not solve the problem with 
entire satisfaction. To pay board is to regard one’s 
home in the light of a lodging. It engenders a spirit 
of independence, a feeling of each for himself instead 
of all for the family unit. What, then, is to be done? 
The only way to avert financial and spiritual dissatis- 
faction in the family is for each to turn over his earn- 
ings to the family’s head, and to receive back a propor- 
tionate stipulated amount of income. So may each one 
profit by his energy and ability, so may the drones be 
forced to labor, so may each enjoy his own spendings 
and profit by his own savings. By this means each is 
enabled and inspired to tuck away something for the 
future’s corner-stone; and of all the clays used in 
making foundation for character, there is none so 
practically helpful as the knowledge that a portion 
of the earth’s substance belongs to us by right. 
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“INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS” 


I—THE BRIDEGROOM-REJECT 


The first of a Series of six Sprightly Tales of Love and Adventure, Laid in the Gay Period of Eighteenth Century Bath 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle, Authors of ‘The Pride of Jennico,”’ ‘“‘The Bath Comedy,” Etc. 
Mustrated with a Cover Design in Color by F. X. Leyendecker and Sketches by Orson Lowell 


HEN Mistress Bellairs, 
the toast of Bath ‘‘for wit 
" and beauty’’—and one of 


the richest matches in the 
kingdom besides — con- 
sented to marry Mr. Staf- 
ford, it was a nine days’ 
wonder. True, he was a 
prodigious buck; and her 
name had been connected 
with that of many a less 
eligible suitor. Never- 
theless—‘‘Why does she 
do it?’ was the question 
on every lip. 

And indeed it was the 
question that the pretty 
little widow was asking 
herself, as she sat toasting her slippered foot before a 
cosey wood-fire, on the eve of her wedding-day. The 
reason she had given to the world at large, that it 
had become absolutely necessary for her to have a 
protector, had taken in nobody—least of all herself. 
Kitty Bellairs was right well capable of taking care 
of herself and, moreover, enjoyed the process. The 
reason she had given to Miss Lydia, her tire-woman (a 
personage, by the way, who highly disapproved of the 
intended alliance), had been received by that respect- 
fully irate damsel with a sniff that spoke volumes of 
scepticism. 

‘The poor fellow, Lydia! He is so desperately enam- 
ored: I had not the heart to say him nay!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. There’s others besides yourself have 
always told me he was a feeling gentleman!’’ 

Mistress Bellairs averted her head from the challeng- 
ing flame of Lydia’s eye. She knew all about the little 
French milliner in Quiet Street and did not choose to 
have the story again. And now, surveying in a melan- 
choly manner the toes of her smail pointed shoes in the 
flickering firelight, with the dusk of the October even- 
ing pressing close round her, she could find no excuse 
for her own folly. Upon one side or the other she 
could scarce plead ‘‘entrainement.’’ She had been 
flattered by Mr. Stafford’s persistent besieging and 
yet piqued by feeling how little real passion she had 
been able to inspire. The moment when, in due form, 
he had laid his hand and heart at her feet, had been 
one of rosy triumph: from Lydia upward, how many a 
female well-wisher had dinned into her ear that Staf- 
ford had no serious intentions! She had cut out the 
little milliner in Quiet Street! Was it possible that 
Kitty Bellairs was giving up liberty, money, and some- 
thing finer than these things, for such an advantage? 

Her friends had freely prophesied that it would be 
* with this engagement of hers as with one or two others 
—those with my Lord Verney and Mr. Denis O’Hara 
(Lord Kilcroney’s only son), for instance; and bets 
circulated freely in Pump and Assembly Rooms upon 
Mr. Stafford’s chances of being jilted like his predeces- 
sors. But ‘‘Beau Stafford,’’ despite the most genial 
laugh in the whole of the west country, had (or so Mis- 
tress Kitty. fancied) a cold eye. She shuddered a little, 
as she thought upon it now. Yes, she was almost afraid 
of him! 





Teasting her slippered foot 


Some one came stumbling into the room and fell on 
the floor at her feet. Her hand was seized and mum- 
bled over with kisses and the firegleams danced on a 
red curly head, insufficiently powdered. 

Kitty smiled and her black eye softened. This Denis 
O’Hara, the impoverished madcap Irishman—with him 
she had once been as near marriage as now with Mr. 
Stafford; and if an ingrained prudence had made her 
at the eleventh hour prorogue the ceremony szne die, 
she had nevertheless beheld its approach with little 
of the dismay which now filled her soul. ; 

“Kitty, you’ve broken my heart on me! Kitty, 
Kitty, I never thought you’d let it go so far: is there 
no hope at all, asthore? Is it bent you are on going to 
the bitter end? Sure then I don’t care what becomes 
of me, and the sheriff’s officers that are after me this 
minute may have me at last, and devil mend them!” 

Unfortunate Denis! But for that last despairing ad- 
mission, who knows into what rashness Kitty might 
not have been tempted in this twilight mood?. But the 


sheriff's officers! Cela donnait furteusement a penser! 
0 


She let her little iad fingers rest for a second caress- 
ingly upon his head. 

““Don’t be so foolish,’’ she said. But her voice was 
tender; and in her heart she thought, ‘‘What a pity he 
should be so impossible—a scattercash, a money sieve!”’ 

‘Foolish!’ exclaimed the lover with a break in his 
voice. ‘‘Say mad and you'll be nearer the mark!”’ 
Then he cast himself flat on the hearth-rug and shed 
such heart-broken tears that Kitty’s own eyes caught 
the infection. And he, rising to his knees, on a sud- 
den, saw the pearly drops upon her cheek. Very little 
pearls they were—quite seed-pearls, if the truth must 
be told—but so precious in her lover’s estimation that 
he had to gather them with reverence and wonder 
upon his lips. 

‘Don’t cry, Kitty dear!’’ said he, forgetting his huge 
sorrow at the sight of her butterfly grief; ‘‘sure I’m not 
worth it! I was not fit to be your husband, my darling, 
though it’s the love of the world I’d have given you! 
Ned Stafford’s a good fellow—blast him!—and it’s 
careful he’ll be with your money on you.”’ 

Kitty gave a tiny sob. It was very, very hard on 
poor Denis—there was perhaps no one that was better 
able to judge of the magnitude of his loss than she her- 
self! The sound of that sob drove a wave of blood to 
O’Hara’s head. He clasped her fiercely to his breast. 

“Ah, but, by the Lord, we were near it once! Ah, 
Kitty, why in God’s name—’’ He finished his sen- 
tence with his lips upon hers. Kitty’s heart beat quick 
as a fluttering bird’s; an agitation overpowering, yet 
not unpleasant, seized hold of her. Even now, if only— 

But, as abruptly as he had seized her, the impulsive 
Irishman loosened his grasp, sprang to his feet and 
dashed to the door. 

“The night of your wedding will be Denis O’Hara’s 
last day upon earth!”’ 

‘Fudge!’ cried Kitty, in sudden exasperation. 

Denis flung himself out of the room. ith the touch 
of those soft lips flaming in his soul, he did not dare 
trust himself another instant in her presence; believed, 
indeed, that he had already sinned beyond forgiveness. 
—When will a man, even the most practiced in the 
science of love, ever really learn how to deal with 
a woman’s heart? 

‘“‘Fool!’’ said Mistress Bellairs to herself, as the sound 
of his retreating steps died away in the passage. ‘‘I 
vow I shall go on with it now; and ’tis his own fault!” 


Mr. O’ Hara rushed blindly into the vestibule and into 
the arms of Miss Lydia, who had but just turned away 
from closing the hall-door. She caught him by the 
wrists with small bony hands. : 

“For your life, sir,’’ said she in an important whis- 
per, ‘‘you must not leave the house!’’ Drunk with his 
despair, he stared at her. ‘‘They’ve seen you go in!’’ 
she went on. ‘Front and back doors are watched.”’ 

“‘Oh, that!’’ said Denis O’Hara and tossed his head. 
“Sure what doI care? ‘Ah, my little Lydia, it’s to be 
married to-morrow she is, and I’ll not survive it! And 
what odds is it to me, 
once I’m dead and 
done with it, if I’m in 
quod in the morning?”’ 

“‘She’s not married 
yet,’’ suggested the 
maid. Again O’Hara 
stared at her. Then 
his whole countenance 
became irradiated. 

“Why, Lydia!”’ 

She put her finger 
to her lip, looked round 
orang | and _ whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“‘Come with me!’’ 

Like a lamb (as 
he said when subse- 
quently describing 
the scene), the Hon. 
Denis O’Hara suf- 
fered himself to be 
led to Miss Lydia’s 
own virginal bower. She locked the door; and they 
were alone—a compromising situation! But (as Denis 
said) nothing could have been more virtuous—at that 
moment—than the pair of them! 









Tweaking his wool... 


“Oh, alanna!’’ said he, catching her trim waist, ‘if 
you’ve put a spoke in the wheels of that most ill- 
considered alliance, it’s more than my life I’ll owe 
you. What have you got to tell me, darling?’ he 
went on eagerly. ‘‘It’s broken off already, maybe? 
And the little devil—God bless her!—only playing with 
my poor heart, as usual? Or’’—for Lydia had shaken 
her head—‘‘will she do it to-night—or will she fail him 
at the church door?”’ 

“None of these things, as far as I know, is likely to 
occur, this time.”’ 

‘‘What then, in the name of wonder?”’ 

‘‘] place my trust in Providence,’’ said Lydia, piously 
casting up her eyes. 

‘‘Ah, it’s a fool you’re making of me!’’ cried Mr. 
O’Hara in an angry voice, as he turned away. 

“T shouldn’t like to speak ill of the dead,’’ retorted 
Lydia with acidity, ‘‘and indeed, if all your man says 
is true, your late respected mother was a very elegant 
lady—but if you’ve been made a fool, Mr. O’Hara, sir, 
it is not I that am responsible!’’ 

The worst of Denis, as he was fond of admitting, was 
that he could never resist a joke. Sore at heart as he 
was, and impudent as were the girl’s look and words, 
he burst into appreciative laughter. Such humor, in- 
deed, must be suitably rewarded. And if Mr. O’Hara’s 
guineas were scarce, he was always provided with a 
kiss for a pretty woman. 

‘Will you remember, sir, where you are!’’ cried 
Lydia, struggling like a kitten, all her claws out, yet 
with no intention of scratching. ~ 

‘‘And in what better place could I be!”’ cried the gal- 
lant gentleman. But the next minute, overcome once 
more by his misery, he broke off abruptly, sank into a 
chair and looked round with haggard eye. 

Miss Lydia lived near the rose and had literally indeed 
a good deal of the scent of the rose about her, for she 
considered herself entitled to the common use of her 
mistress’s flacons. She had, moreover, assimilated 
many of Kitty’s little ways; and her room was as 
dainty as the lady’s own, with a score of pretty belong- 
ings hallowed by previous use. 

Mr. O'Hara groaned softly. Miss Lydia whisked 
round upon him, rubbing her lip with a business-like 
hand and a color like a cherry in each cheek. 

‘Now, look you, Mr. O’Hara, sir,’’ said she, bustling, 
“this is no time for philanderings—nor for groans 
either. You don’t want my mistress to be married 
to-morrow. Neither do I: I have my reasons.—A man 
that’s as good as married already! It shan’t be and it 
can’t. There’s they that have the right to claim him 
at the altar— Hush!” 

Kitty’s voice rang from below in clear call for Lydia, 
O’Hara clasped his hands in some anxiety of mind and 
cast a look at the window. But the damsel, after a 
momentary pause, proceeded calmly in a rapid under- 
tone: 

‘‘And there’s no time for questions either. Enough 
that I’d_as soon the sheriff’s men did not get you to- 
night. My lady might want you yet—and I might 
want you. There, there, be quiet, I tell you! You'll 
not rue it, if you do as I bid you for once.”’ 

She began to move about the room, deliberately busy ; 
opened a press here, a drawer there, took out sundry 
garments, considered, selected, put back, talking the 
while with perfect imperturbability. 

‘“The puce silk pelisse which my lady bought when 
she was after my Lord Verney, and thought to look 
sober for the dowager and my lady Maria. Neither of 
us ever wore it. It is a little too good, perhaps; but 
there, it’s such a quiet calor! The bonnet we wore, 
second mourning for old Bellairs. It got rained on, 
too! ’Twill suit beautifully. The kerchief, eh?’’—she 
paused and ran her eye over the young man’s petrified 
figure. ‘A skirt?’’ she said. ‘‘What the mischief?” 

She seized an ancient damask petticoat and measured 


it against him. He looked at his own long protruding 


legs, and a slow grin spread itself upon his face. The 
call-bell at the head of the bed rang with a peremptory 
jerk. Lydia glanced at it sidewise and proceeded: 

‘*’Tis the mischief you’re so tall! Stay—I have the 
very thing!”’ 

She rushed to the press, plunged into its depths and 
re-emerged, shaking a voluminous garment of shot pur- 
ple and reg aad hue that made a great crackling. 

‘‘Cook’s best,’’ she stated briefly. ‘I promised to 








put a bit of braid on it for her. Poor servants, sir—we 
have to do each other a good turn now and again. ’Tis 
not that she’s so much taller than myself, but she takes 
it up in the breadth!’ 

The bell rang again, a double peal this time. The 
abigail did not even turn her head. 

‘‘T’ll request you to take off that coat. Yes, sir, and 
your waistcoat too.’”’ She slipped a wadded skirt from 
her chosen heap over his head, and exclaimed at the 
size of his waist. Snips and stitches had to come in aid. 
But no sooner had she clothed him in ‘‘cook’s best’’ 
than the lively damsel anathematized his leanness. 

‘‘No more on you,’’ she exclaimed, once more at work 
for bare life, ‘‘than on one of your own Irish red her- 
rings! How in the world—? Well, there, then we must 
just stuff, I suppose! There’s all my mistress’s stock- 
ings that I was packing for her—she’ll not need them, 
I'll take care of that; but you’ll have to give them back 
tome. Drat that bell!’ ; 

In atwinkling Mr. O’Hara found himself seated be- 
fore the dressing table, Lydia’s hands busy in the thick 
curls of his hair. 

‘Cook favors a plain style,’’ quoth Lydia. 

‘Mercy,’ cried Mr. O’Hara, suddenly waking up and 
wincing. ‘‘What.a fright you’re making of me, child!”’ 

‘‘Do you want your beauty to be recognized about 
the streets?’’ said Miss Lydia in her dry way. And as 
she spoke she smeared a dab of pomade on either side 
of the bandeaux and surveyed her handiwork with 
much satisfaction. 

‘‘Now,’’ quoth she, ‘‘for your face. I hope I can 
paint a face with any tire-woman in England. Some 
of the eyebrow-brown mixed with the rouge, as near 
cook’s own tone as I can get it. And as little eyebrow 
as possible.’’ 

Her hands flew. O’Hara fell into a dream. There 
was something soothing in the manipulation and: 

‘‘Did you ever use these implements on your mis- 
tress’s face?’ he asked. 

And as she told him ‘‘Yes,’’ with a sharp sidelong 
glance, she saw him kiss the old haresfoot as it passed 
his lips and laughed half-scornfully, half-pityingly. 


Mrs. Bellairs’ negro boy had been knocking at Miss 
Lydia’s door for full five minutes, and shrilly clamor- 
ing, before, with a flounce and a whisk, she admitted 
him. 

‘Haven't ee been taught better,’’ she cried, tweak- 
ing his wool with practiced fingers, ‘‘than to disturb 
ladies in their conversation!”’ 

‘‘Missus—’’ began the boy, whimpering, then broke 
off to stare aghast at the huge forbidding female who 
now rose and advanced upon him. As he met the gaze 
of a pair of mad, light eyes dancing in the candle-light 
out of the raddled, haggard face, Pompey gave a howl 
and fairly took to his heels. 

‘‘A body mayn’t have her own aunts visit her, next!’’ 
growled Lydia after him through the open door, tying 
on her outer garments as she spoke with jerky energy. 
“This way, Aunt Eliza dear, and mind the step!’’ 

O'Hara, smothering laughter till he grew purple un- 
der the paint, followed in outer meekness his bustling 
guide. 

As they passed the parlor door, it was suddenly flung 
open: 

tien my word, miss,’’ cried Kitty, ‘‘and this is 

pretty behavior! Pray, where may you have been, 
the while I have been calling till I was hoarse and 
ringing till my arms ached?”’ 

‘‘Ringing, ma’am!’’ echoed the innocent abigail. 
“Did you, indeed? The bells in this house—they’re 
a scandal! My Aunt Eliza, ma’am, from Wales, of 
whom you’ll remember I’ve often told you. My poor 
mother’s only sister.’’ Lydia gave her favorite sniff 
which this time signified pathos. Rarely had she more 
thoroughly enjoyed a situation. ‘‘She arrived to see 
me, unexpected, this evening—and if you'll allow me, 
I should like with your permission to go out for half 
an hour.”’ 

The gleam in Lydia’s eye somewhat marred the hu- 
mility of this request. ‘There was a certain pcint, Mis- 
tress Kitty knew, beyond which she did not dare to go 
in her dealings with her confidential woman. She 
tossed her head discontentedly: ‘‘Not more than half 
an hour, then.’’ 

As she was turning away her careless eye fell upon 
Lydia’s aunt, became fixed and widened with amaze. 
The huge figure in cook’s best, modestly dropped its 
head till the plumes that had mourned for ‘‘old Bel- 
lairs” fell forward unrecognized over the shaded coun- 
tenance, and ‘‘Aunt Eliza’’ began a series of spasmodic 
dips, faithfully copied from the countrywomen in the 
Bath marketplace. 

Mrs. Bellairs whisked back into the parlor and 
slammed the door. How dared Lydia have such ex- 
traordinary belongings! 

Lydia nipped her relatives arm with exceeding 
sharpness as they emerged on Queen Square. 

‘‘Now don’t be more of a fool than you can help. 
And for God’s sake’’ (her nails nearly met in his 
flesh) ‘‘don’t take strides like that! Don’t turn your 
head, there are your men under the trees opposite.” 

Fortunately, the square was sparsely lighted, and the 
wits of the sheriff’s officers none of the keenest. The 
bulky female who minced along with nodding feathers 
was stared at in stupid amusement and allowed to go 
by unmolested. : p 

‘‘Where are you bringing me to, darling?’ whispered 
O’Hara hoarsely as they rounded the dangerous corner, 
and his arm, irrepressible still, despite disguise, began 
to creep round the sprightly figure. ‘‘I hope it’s not 
far, for much as I love the petticoats they don’t take 
kindly to me this way at all!” 

“I’m bringing you to a friend,’’ answered the other, 
with stern repression. ‘‘It’s not likely she’ll want to 
be bothered with you, for she’s in trouble herself, 
but—” she halted, while suspicion and vindictiveness 
glistened in her eye. ‘‘You’ll have to give me your 
word, sir, that there will be no philandering in that 
house to-night. If not, I wash xe | hands of you. I’m 
not going to have had all this bother for nothing.” 


“T give you “. word; I’) be as good as gold,’’ sol- 
emnly Cockaret : 


Hara, awake once more to the graver 
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issues of the venture. Too well did he know the power 
of the tire-woman in her mistress’s councils. 

‘Then you'll keep to your room, and behave till you 
hear from me again. And here we are, now.”’ 

It was the end of Quiet Street. O’Hara stared at the 
round jutting bow-window, lighted behind its lace cur- 
tains, and barely restrained himself from whistling 
aloud. 

““ Ned Stafford’s little French milliner!’’ 

The plot was thickening. 


A small slim thing, of squirrel-like nimbleness and 
brightness of eye, this same Madame Eglantine. But 
the bright glance to-night was dim and the olive cheek 
tear-roughened, as the lady came herself to the door to 
answer the knock. 

Leaving the aunt from Wales unceremoniously in the 
narrow passage, Lydia darted upon her friend and drew 
her into the shop whence the sound of a long whis- 
pered colloquy (broken by little explosions sometimes 
of laughing, sometimes of crying) penetrated to the 
listener’s ear. At last Lydia returned, very tight 
and determined. 

“T shall be here about ten o’clock to-morrow,’’ she 
said, as she passed O’Hara. Then added in a fierce 
whisper: ‘‘You may take off your disguise—so long as 
you don’t hang out of the window. And please to re- 
member, sir, to be careful with cook’s best paduasoy 
and my travelling mantle, unless you wish me to re- 
pent of my good nature.”’ 

‘Vill you come dis vay, please me lady?’ said Ma- 
dame Eglantine, beckoning to him; while, between 
their swollen lids, her black eyes shot a gleam of 
such mirth and mischief at him that he was hard set 
to keep his promise of ‘‘behavior.”’ 

Keep it, however, he did; met with an unmoved 
gravity the sudden friendliness with which the pretty 
Frenchwoman laughingly surveyed him so soon as they 
were alone together in the neat garret allotted to him; 
met with the same stolid irresponsiveness her fresh 
change of mood, when, wiping the corner of her pretty 
eye with her lace apron, she hinted, with head engag- 
ingly on one side, that heaven knew she had no desire 
to be making pleasantry and that nobody’s heart could 
be more completely broken than herown. Mr. O’Hara 
was not aware how greatly his solemn demeanor added 
to the comicality of his appearance; nor did Madame 
Eglantine herself seem to realize it, for there was very 
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Her careless eye fell upon Lydia’s aunt 


little amusement in the petulant look she finally flung 
upon him, and in the dry manner in which she re- 
marked, ‘‘that she would derange Monsieur no longer 
and would send up his supper in due course.” 

“Pity!” thought the gentleman to himself, as the 
door closed upon the wave of tempestuous petticoat. 
‘‘Sure it wouldn't have done a happorth of harm to any 
one if me and that darling little soul had deludered 
our troubles for a while by a smile and a tear together. 
But, there, I’ve given me word. God help Lydia’s hus- 
band. I fear she’s the born old maid!’’ 

He took an impatient turn up and down the room, 
then catching sight of his countenance in the little 
square of glass hanging on the wall, seized a candle 
and drew near to gaze. 

‘“‘Faith,”’ he laughed, ‘‘I’m the holy show, and that’s 
the truth!” 

Suddenly the eyes gazing into the mirror became 
fixed, the grinning countenance overspread with a 
deep gravity. Full a minute or so, Mr. O’Hara re- 
mained motionless, contemplating some inward vision. 
He passed a forefinger dubiously over his chin. Then, 
lost in reflection, he walked over to the little bed and 
sat down on the edge of it swinging his legs. 

A small, sharp, charity-gitl staggered in with a tray, 
and stared with cunning eyes at the strange figure. 

“Look here, child,’”’ said O’Hara suddenly, ‘‘I’ll give 
you a whole crown piece—next week—if you'll bring 
me a jug of hot water to-morrow and you can beg, 
borrow or steal a razor for me at the same time. Stop, 
and a packet of face powder.” 


If it had been his own wedding morn instead of that 
of Mr. Stafford, the Hon. Denis O’Hara could not have 
bestowed more care to the shaving of his handsome 
chin. It was a haggard face that looked into the glass, 
still strangely crowned by feminine bandeaux of hair, 
for Mr. O’Hara had his own reasons for desiring to pre- 
serve Lydia’s handiwork undamaged, and had spent the 
night, not in bed, but in uneasy dozing upon a high 
chair. 

This business accomplished, he next set to rights the 
embarrassing garments—a somewhat uncertain proceed- 
ing, attended by a good deal of fumbling with unfamil- 
iar hooks and eyes and a certain amount of subdued 
cursing. When the stiff kerchief had been refolded 
across his artificially buxom figure, Mr. O’Hara sta- 
tioned himself once again before the mirror. And 


now all the experience culled behind the scenes, in 
ladies’ boudoir or playhouse, was brought to bear upon 
the situation. 

With the aid of the packet faithfully provided by the 
serving-maid, and a great deal of friction, he succeeded 
in producing a truly interesting pallor. An artistic 
loosening of Lydia’s coiffure, with a cloud of powder, 
next created such an improvement that Mr. O’Hara, 
surveying himself knowingly, was pleased to observe 
that he would not have made such an ill-looking female 
after all! And when his labors were crowned by the 
nodding plumes and a gracefully disposed lace veil: 

“TI defy any one,’’ he cried joyfully, ‘‘to say I don’t 
look the image of respectability—for once.’’ Then he 
pulled his flexible mouth into lines of woe: ‘Afflicted 
respectability,’’ he added with approval. 

All the chimes and church clocks of the old gray 
town were ringing out eight in the morning when 
O’Hara, with the most genteel gait imaginable, 
emerged from the doors of the little milliner and 
directed his steps toward a quiet Ladies’ Chocolate 
House opposite the Abbey, where he sperit his last 
white piece on a cup of coffee and took great satisfac- 
tion in the fact that his appearance evoked but a pass- 
ing curiosity. 

‘“They think I am just a fine figure of a woman,”’ he 
told himself, with an inward chuckle. 


Punctually upon the chime of a quarter to eleven a 
coach, drawn by a shining pair of horses, halted with 
important clatter at the Orange-Grove entrance of the 
Abbey; my Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells stepped 
out, followed by an attendant canon; was received in 
due state by several minor dignitaries and conducted 
into the vestry. It was a bright gusty morning, and 
his skirts fluttered against his handsome purple legs as 
they moved in dignity from coach to porch. A noble- 
looking prelate—Kitty Bellairs could not have been 
married in Bath by any lesser personage—and, this 
morning, filled with the condescending urbanity of 
one ready to rejoice with those who rejoiced! 

No sooner had he crossed the threshold than the 
Abbey bells set up a mad clamor. 

“Quite a notable event this, Mr. Selwyn,”’ said the 
Bishop, affably addressing the Dean. 

‘‘Indeed so, my lord,’’ quoth the Dean, a pretty 
mouse-gray man, rubbing his hands till they almost 
crackled. ‘‘The Abbey is full of our most elegant 
visitors.”” 

‘‘The lady, ah, is possessed of considerable, ah, per- 
sonal attractions.’’ 

“It is so reputed, my lord.” 

‘‘And I believe,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘of no mean 
fortune.”’ 

“Vastly rich, they say, my lord.”’ 

, ‘‘Then,’’ said his lordship, waggishly, ‘‘the bride- 
groom is indeed (as our fashionable youths might 
say) a lucky dog.’’ 

Before the Dean, the Canon and the minor clerics had 
at all mastered their appreciation of this episcopal saily 
there came a loud knocking at the door. And, upon 
the verger’s proceeding to open it, a colloquy ensued 
outside which soon became of so earnest a nature as 
to attract the Dean’s attention: 

‘‘Who is this, Jenkinson?”’ 

‘*Please, Mr. Dean, sir, there’s a lady demanding to 
see his lordship in private. I’ve told her, sir, it’s quite 
impossible; his lordship is robing.”’ 

“But I must see his lordship—’tis most urgent!’’ 
The strained high-pitched voice smote the Dean with 
further amazement: ‘‘I must see his lordship!’’ And 
the lady, pushing open the door with remarkable ease 
against the efforts of the verger, made good her foot- 
ing inside the reverend circle. Dean and Canon fell 
back in some dismay before the imposing female figure 
that entered among them with this sweeping energy; 
but the prelate frowned and advanced sternly to meet 
her. 

“This intrusion, madam .. . 

The lady rolled upon him (from over the folds of a 
voluminous handkerchief) an eye laden with so much 
tragedy that the Bishop was instantly impressed. 

‘Your lordship,’’ said she, sinking her high note of 
distress into one that matched the expression of her 
eye, ‘“‘had I waited but five minutes later to seek you, 
it would have been too late. Acrime.. .” 

‘‘How, now!”’ exclaimed his lordship, quick to seize 
the inference, ‘‘do you mean, madam— ‘Tut-tut, this 
is impossible! This marriage—?”’ 

‘Alas!’ cried the newcomer with a stifled sob, and 
buried her face more completely. 

This was a case of genuine distress, or Dr. Thurlow 
had little knowledge of an unhappy world. An agi- 
tated hand plucked him by his lawn sleeve as he ad- 
vanced still closer to the weeping unknown. 

‘Your lordship, the bride is arriving !’’ 

There was another jangle of joy-bells. 
moaned. 

“The bride must wait then, sir,’’ said the Bishop, 
and, looking rebukingly round upon the curious faces 
that pressed nearer: ‘‘Stand back, gentlemen,’’ he com- 
manded: ‘‘I must speak a few words with this lady in 
private!”’ 

“Upon my word,’’ whispered the Canon to the Dean, 
as, slightly huffed, they withdrew, ‘‘this is an odd busi- 
ness!’’ 

“It bodes ill,’’ quoth the Dean, wagging his little 
head till the powder flew, ‘‘for the ‘lucky dog’s’ mar- 
riage to-day !’’ 

‘*Pooh!’’ said the Canon as he propped his burly form 
against the great carved oak press. ‘‘That creature, 
that grenadier of a woman—an adventuregg, I’ll war- 
rant!” 

‘“‘An adventuress! I am not sosure. Watch her 
now, Mr. Grant. ’Tis some weighty story she pours 
into his lordship’s ear. And mark you his counte- 
nance.”’ 

“She has a fine pair of eyes and knows how to roll 
them,’’ whispered the Canon dryly. 

Then they nudged each other, but the meaning smiles 
faded from their countenance as the mysterious stran- 
ger’s voice was raised in broken accents, and the pa- 
thetic announcement: ‘‘Six living, your lordship—and 
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one underground!’’ was delivered in tones audible 
enough to reach all their ears. 
rich Irish quality. 

The Bishop also raised his voice, shocked out of his 
first impulse of discretion. . 

‘‘Fie—fie!—This is a terrible scandal! It is a pity 
that matters should have been allowed to go so far—”’ 

‘Sure, I only ‘crossed last night. And 4a terrible 
tossing—”’ 

‘*Tut-tut! to the point, madam. If, indeed, ,a“pre- 
vious marriage ceremony has really taken place—’’ 

“In Ballybrophy Church, your lordship, nine years 
ago next Patrick’s Day—as sure as I am a living wo—”’ 

The Bishop extended his pastoral hand with a depre- 
cating gesture and turned to beckon to his subordi- 
nates. His countenance was seamed with lines of care, 
yet bore an expression of not altogether ungratified 
importance. 

‘‘Mr. Dean,”’ he said gravely, ‘‘I see no help for it; 
we must request Mr. Stafford’s presence here imme- 
diately.” 

As he spoke, the joy-bells, which had been but faintly 
jangling the last few minutes, suddenly fell into silence, 
and, after a dead little pause, the solemn chimes gave 
forth the hour of eleven. 


Mistress Bellairs had been waiting ten minutes in 
vain for the officiating clergy, before the eyes of All 
fashionable Bath, by the side of a slightly anxious 
bridegroom. She had arrived at the Abbey in none 
too good a humor, and for every second of delay accu- 
mulated fresh vials of resentment against the innocent 
partner of her discomfiture. But when this latter was 
fetched away from the altar-steps by a solemn-faced 
gentleman in a surplice, and the subdued amazement 
ot her guests broke into loud whispers and titters, her 
fury grew almost unbearable. 

Miss Lydia, screened behind a pillar (sufficiently near 


the altar to keep a keen eye upon the progress of | 


events), had not been sensible of the flight of time; for 
she was engaged in animated discussion with her com- 
panion—a small woman whose dark, tear-stained face 
was almost hidden under a hood. 

“T tell you,’’ she was repeating impatiently for about 
the twentieth time, ‘‘you’ve nothing to be afraid of. 
Lord, Madame Eglantine, don’t be sucha fool! ’Tis all 
as easy as kissing. Oughtn’t I to know my mistress's 
mind? 
cuse—for any excuse! If he’d given her a pretext no 
higger than the black of my nail, she’d jump. at it. 
She does not want to be married, no more to him than 
to aay one. And if you work your bit of scandal—’’ 

‘Ah, Miss Lydia,”’ said the little Frenchwoman, 
trembling. from head to foot, ‘‘I shall be known and 
I shali be ruin!’’ 

‘*Ruined, you mean-spirited thing!’’ cried Lydia’in 
angry despair. ‘‘Is that what you're thinking on at 
the last moment? And -will you let your, beau_ be 
snapped away when you can keep him by-stretching 
out your hand? Well, I declare, I’m prodigiously sorry 
I ever took all this trouble about you!’ If you’d even 
had the sense to keep an eye on Mr. O’Hara, as I told 
you... him, as I meant to have ready to snatch her 
off in her coach so soon as we had scored the first trick. 
A nice fool I was to trust either of you! Ruined, you 
little French zany?—why, how could you be ruined? 
All you have to do is to keep your hood over your face 
and whisper in the lady’sear. She won't be so anxious 
to show your little muzzle to the world—”’ 

‘The bell have stop!’’ interrupted the Frenchwoman 
suddenly. 


Lydia craned a long neck round the pillar. Presently 
she turned back, bursting with excitemeat. 
“I declare,’’ she cried, ‘‘something’s happened! 


They’ve fetched Mr. Stafford away from the very 
altar. And there’s the bride all alone. Well!’’ Then, 
as such born generals are, she was seized with the in- 
spiration of the emergency: ‘‘Now is your moment!” 
she whispered, gripping Madame Eglantine fiercely. 
‘‘Go and tell your story in my mistress’s ear. And if 
this wedding goes on, I’m a Dutchwoman! Tell her 
he’s promised you marriage, mind. We must stretch 
a point sometimes.”’ 


When Denis O’Hara’s saw Mr. Stafford’s puzzled face 
follow in the wake of the usher’s portentously set 
countenance, he had reached that stage of what he 
would himself have described as ‘‘devilment,’’ in which 
a man becomes quite reckless of consequences. No 
sooner had the bridegroom crossed the threshold of 
the vestry than he flung himself headlong upon the 
beruffled bosom, and the mad mirth he had so long 
suppressed broke out in hysterical gasps and sobs. 

Clutched in a strangling embrace, overwhelmed 
by the suddenness “of the attack and the physical 
weight of the demonstrative lady, by the noise of her 
distress and the volume of her silks and laces, Mr. 
Stafford for once lost his cool head, staggered and 
turned pale. Rolling a wild eye round for explana- 
tion and help, he met the Bishop’s gaze fixed upon 
him with searching reprobation. 

‘‘A most painful scene!’’ said his lordship. ‘‘But, 
thank Providence, a crime has been timely averted— 
and the sweet confidence of so virtuous and trusting a 
lady as Mistress Bellairs has not been abused beyond 
repair!”’ 

‘*Crime—confidence!’’ ejaculated the bridegroom. 
‘What in—!’’ He made a struggle to relieve him- 
self from the octopus-like embrace; but, owing to his 
reluctance to put forth his strength against a woman, 
only succeeded in producing a momentary relaxation 
followed by a yet more loving clasp. Denis felt that 
speech: was imperatively demanded of the injured wife; 
aware, however, that his first word must inevitably be- 
tray him, he was forced to restrict himself to moaning 
endearments. 

The dénouement could not have been delayed but for 
an unforeseen development. Mr. Stafford was not one 
likely to be long deserted by his wits. The color had 
come back to his cheeks. and assurance to his voice 
when next he spoke: 

‘*Will some one kindly tell me who this person is 
supposed to be2’’ 
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These tones were of , 


Why, I tell you, she’s only longing for the ex- - 


COLLTER'S WEERLY 


The Bishop, inflated his high nostril still higher with 
a scornful’snofrt. 
“If yourdeny your wife’s,identity, sir—’’ he began, 


Yawhen Mr. Stafford interrupted him with a fierce laugh 
of dawning comprehension. * 


‘“My wife!” he* cried: ,*‘Oho! Aha!’ And, with 
little. of their. previous ‘forbearance, his hands laid 
hold’ of: the. muscular wrists that displayed such un- 
feminine strength. ‘‘Let us see what sort of’ face this 
wife of mine carries upon her uncommonly fine figure!’’ 

There-was a scuffle, the struggle of two well-matched 
men. O’Hara’s oné idea was to postpone the revealing 
vision of his countenance, and while resisting therefore 


, with all his might, he kept boring his head into Staf- 


ford’s chest, much to the detriment of the mourning 

bonnet. : 
‘My God,”’ exclaimed the bishop, ‘‘he will kill her! 

Gentlemen, secure this ruffian2call the watch!’ But 


the Canon, heedless of thé episcopal command, cried 
to the Dean (in.a fit of-sporting enthusiasm): ‘‘Gad, 


sir, I'll back the petticoats—she'll 
have him down*to a certainty!” 

It was at this juncture that fate 
intervened. 


So many strange things seemed 
to happen’ this morning .that Mis- 
tress Kitty’s wedding guests beheld 
with more amusement than surprise 
how, immediately after the mys- 
terious removal of the bridegroom, 
a small cloaked woman, who kept 
her face concealed, crept to the 
bride’s side and began to whisper 
in her ear. But after a brief col- 
loquy, in which* Mistress Bellairs 
had vouchsafed every token of in- 
dignation and astonishment, it was 
felt that matters had gone beyond 
a jest when she, suddenly sprang 
to her feet, clutched the becloaked 
woman by the wrist and marched 
with her toward the vestry. A per- 
fect tornado of whitélace, pearl-pink 
brocade and waving white plumes! 

Miss Lydia now likewise emerged 
from the background, and with the 
audible cry: ‘‘What is this? My ' 
poor mistress! Oh, I must to her , v 
aid!’’ (which, having a taste for the 
drama, she contrived to deliver in 
the best style of the ‘‘devoted attendant’’) rushed 
in the bride’s wake. 

Those’ who had staked their money on Stafford’s 
chance began to look rueful; while there was propor- 
tionate triumph with those who had freely betted that 
there would again be no marriage. 


s 

The wrath of Mistress Bellairs, which was genuine, 
and her astonishment that there should be any one else 
with a’glaim upon the man she had come forth herself 
to marry—which was well feigned—merged into one 
overwhelming stupefaction, when, bursting into the 
vestry, she discovered Mr. Stafford struggling in the 
embrace of yet another woman. 

But little Madame Eglantine, who had made closer 
acquaintance with the shot silk and the brown mantua, 
instantly grasped the situation—and on the spot deter- 
mined to make the most of it for her own ends, well 
realizing that, whatever the issue, her small personality 
must sink into safe insignificance. 

‘Ah, ctel!’ she cried, quite as dramatically as Miss 
Lydia, ‘‘but this is not to believe one’s eyes!’ 

She ran forward, flinging off her cloak. ‘‘Let him 
go, madame, let him go!’ she commanded shrilly, and 
herself laid hold of Stafford with clawing hands. ‘‘He 
is neither of yours nor of Madame Bellairs’, he is mine 
by all the promises a man of honor can make!’’ 

Assaulted from this unexpected quarter, Mr. Stafford 
loosened his grasp of O’Hara with such abruptness that 
the gentleman, unable to recover his balance and ham- 
pered by his petticoats, stumbled and fell face forward 
on the floor. Madame Eglantine profited by the open- 
ing to fling herself in her turn upon the bridegroom’s 
bosom. 

The Bishop, who, finding his orders unheeded, had 
been actually hesitating on the brink of personal inter- 
ference, was now seized with the full tide of that choler, 
not only constitutional with gentlemen of his rufous 
complexion, but here imperatively demanded of the 
outraged dignity of the Church. His red eyebrows 
arched above his haughty protuberant eye. His tense 
muscles quivered as he stood looking from the trim lit- 
tle body clinging to»Stafford’s repelling arms, to the 
ungainly figure stretched upon the floor. He cried in 
a voice of thunder: 

“This is the most disgusting spectacle I—I—’’ Words 
failed him. ‘‘Mr. Selwyn, my coach!” 

As he turned, repudiating with a Jove-like sweep the 
now superfluous lawn, his eye fell upon Kitty. 

‘*My dear lady,’’ said he, ‘‘my dear child!’’ and it was 
beautiful to see how the tenderness of the shepherd for 
his afflicted lamb struggled with his righteous anger 
against the prowling wolf—‘‘I will not insult you by 
asking if you still desire—’’ 

Mrs. Bellairs whisked round upon him with something 
of the movement of a kitten, dashing on one side the 
smelling-salts which Lydia—very anxious to get her 
mistress out of the way before she should discover the 
identity of the aunt from Wales—was officiously offer- 
ing. The bride’s eyes literally shot sparks. 

“T will not,’’ pursued the Bishop, ‘“‘insult you, by ex- 


plaining to you that this marriage can not now proceed. ~ 


You have my fullest sympathy. May I offer you a seat 
in my carriage? You will thus avoid the further un- 
pleasantness—”’ 

Kitty’s cheeks were flaming under her rouge. 

“Certainly not, my Lord Bishop!’’ she exclaimed. 
“IT will have some explanation of this odious business 
first, and am surprised you should not also consider 
it your duty—” 

“My jurisdiction, madam,’’ cried he, interrupting 
her in his turn with equal acerbity, ‘‘does not extend— 





The little affair in the garden 


I am thankful to say—over the conduct of all the profli- 
gates—’’ here he flung a withering glance upon the un- 
fortunate Stafford, who had but just succeeded in free- 
ing himself from Madame Eglantine and was regarding 
her reproachfully—‘nor of all. the unfortunate fe- 
males—’’ here his lordship’s eyes were averted in dis- 
taste from the still prostrate O’ Hara, who deemed that 
utter collapse was now his only resource—‘who flock 
to this town of Bath. But,’’ proceeded Dr. Thurlow, 
turning to the clerics and speaking in a tone that made 
of the observation a command, ‘‘I leave it to Mr. Dean 
to see that the fullest investigation be carried through.”’ 
And thereupon he moved to the door and was lost to 
sight. 

“The fullest investigation!’ sniffed Mistress Bellairs, 
no whit impressed. ‘‘I should think so indeed !—(leave 
me alone, Lydia, I will’not come away!) Mr. Stafford, 
sir, I had heard rumors, but I refused to believe them. 
That person is Madame Eglantine, I presume? But 
who—who... ? Oh, will one of you reverend gen- 
tlemen,’’ said the bride, and even 
in her anger she did not forget her 
pretty smile, ‘‘have the goodness to 
turn over the creature on the floor !”’ 

No sooner had these awful words 
fallen upon the ears of the prostrate 
Denis, than, gathering hfs limbs to- 
gether, he sprang to his feet and 
made one wild leap for an exit. The 
bonnet in which the late Mr. Bel- 
lairs had been mourned fell upon 
one side, revealing a disordered red 
head. The brown silk mantua was 
dashed from broad shoulders. 

“‘O’Hara, by the Lord!’’ cried 
Stafford. ‘‘I knew it!’ And with 
a curse, the like of. which the Ab- 
bey walls could never have echoed 
before, he dashed in pursuit. 

‘*Yoicks! Gone away!’’ cried the 
sporting Canon, and—quite demor- 
alized by the unexpected course of 
events—gathered up his robes and 
was for joining in the run, wher 
the little Dean arrested him with 
such a scandalized hand and such a 
heartfelt cry of horror that he re- 
turned to his sense of the proprie- 
ties and called fie upon the sacrilege 
and the disgrace as wrathfully as the 
Bishop himself might have done. 

In the confusion Madame Eglantine discreetly van- 
ished. Suffocating, Mrs. Bellairs fell upon a chair. 
But, finding at least one offender ready to her ven- 
geance, she gave up the idea of a swoon. 

“So that is your aunt from Wales!’ she began, and 
it was balm to see the impregnable Lydia for once bite 
her nail and flounder in explanation—her sense of guilt 
in one direction preventing her from exculpating her- 
self where she was really innocent. But, the next in- 
stant, the urgency of the situation made Mrs. Kitty 
realize that she must defer the congenial task of mor- 
ally flaying the offending tire-woman to a more appro- 
priate moment, and gather all her bright wits to extri- 
cate herself with honor. She must be the first to laugh 
at what was ridiculous, and turn the discomfiture of the 
bride completely over to the bridegroom. Promptly 
she sent the verger round to the church for Sir Jasper 
Standish, Colonel Villiers and two or three other Bath 
notabilities, and was ready to receive them as they 
presented themselves—variously condoling, curious and 
important—in her gayest and most fascinating manner. 
Very soon they left her again to join the rest of the 
guests. But so artfully pregnant were the few sen- 
tences she had addressed to them, that not only was 
it immediately made known to the eager congregation 
that they were expected to the feast at Nassau-House 
(which had been loaned by the owner for this auspicious 
occasion), although no wedding would take place that 
morning—or indeed was ever likely to take place— 
between Mr. Stafford and Mrs. Bellairs, but that 
Mistress Bellairs was in the highest spirits. And, 
in whispers, it passed like wildfire from mouth to 
ear that it was quite on the cards that the wily lit- 
tle widow herself had not been altogether guiltless of 
the hitch which had thus disposed of Mr. Stafford’s 
hopes. 

“Tell them I expect their congratulations just the 
same,’’ had said Kitty with her archest dimple. 


It was a sight to make the gods smile to see Mr. 
O’Hara, followed by a hooting crowd, advancing by 
kangaroo leaps down Orange-Grove, toward the shelter 
of Nassau-House, tearing at bodice and skirt, as he 
went, with such furious fingers that ‘‘cook’s best 
paduasoy”’ and the kerchief and Kitty’s little rolled- 
up stockings soon strewed the path of his flight. Mr. 
Stafford, in his unhindered swiftness, promptly caught 
him up. 

‘‘O’Hara, stop, you scoundrel!’’ panted he, now at 
white heat of passion, in the fugitive’s ear. 

O’Hara halted on the instant and wheeled round—a 
stranger spectacle than ever, with long legs emerging 
from Lydia’s short quilted petticoat, and white smeared 
face and feminine coiffure surmounting his own ruffled 
shirt. In one second his quick eye ascertained that 
Kitty was not in sight, and he brought it then gayly 
back upon his pursuer. For the first time in his life 
perhaps Mr. Stafford was shaken by anger; choking, 
he flung out both arms with so menacing a gesture 
that O’Hara leaped aside with an answering glint in 
his own green gaze which spelled danger. 

‘Easy now!’’ cried he, ‘‘from a gentleman to a gen- 
tleman!”’ 

““Gentleman!’’ echoed the other with scathing em- 
phasis. 

‘‘Well, Iam a lady no longer, anyhow,”’ said Denis, 
leaping out of the petticoat. 

There was a shout of mirth from the forerunners of 
the crowd that had begun to assemble about them. 

‘‘By your leave, friends, by your leave!’’ cried a 
husky voice, and a dingy-looking individual, breaking 
through the admiring circle at a hard trot, advanced 
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upon O’Hara with outstretched hand. He was followed 
by a panting satellite. 

‘“Thunder and Moses!’’ ejaculated Mr. O’Hara, flung 
the petticoat with a dexterous movement over the head 
of the first sheriff’s officer and, with a thrust of his now 
unhampered leg, neatly tripped up the second. Then, 
calling over his shoulder: ‘‘We’ll finish our conversa- 
tion in the house, Mr. Stafford,’”’ was off at full speed 
again. 


With the assistance of a pair of borrowed swords, 
obligingly supplied by the majordomo (for Nash’s Dra- 
conian edict against the wearing of steel within the 
liberties of Bath was in full force), Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
Stafford promptly finished their conversation in the 
further corner of Nassau-House gardens. With so 
much promptitude indeed, that by the time the last 
group of guests had migrated from the Abbey to the 
panelled dining-room, Mr. O’Hara’s arm had already 
been neatly bound up (by Mr. Stafford himself) and 
the latter had seen his first fury of anger melt away 
with the running of his friend’s hot blood. 

Now, it might be that the little devils he had marked 
in Kitty’s eyes, during that ten minutes’ purgatorial 
waiting in the church, had filled the bridegroom’s soul 
with doubt. It might be, as some of his friends would 
have it, that Mr. Stafford’s matrimonial intentions had 
hardly been more steadfast than Mistress Bellairs’ own; 
that he had been as discomfited as she herself to see 
matters drift so far, having proposed to her merely be- 
cause it was the genteel thing for a buck of Bath to 
be engaged to ‘‘incomparable Bellairs.’’ Or it might 
be again that there is no man who, when it comes to 
the point, does not feel the nuptial state as one savor- 
ing of a noose and himself as something of a victim. 
At any rate there can be no doubt that Beau Staf- 
ford presently sought the company with a front 
of unfeigned plavidity, not to say satisfaction—a 
satisfaction no whit dimmed by finding Mistress Bel- 
lairs enthroned at the head of the table, more in- 
disputably ‘‘Queen of Bath’’ than ever. No man 
among her guests who did not hang upon her least 
smile; no woman who did not fix her with eyes of 
envy. 

He met the jocular greeting, the witty bantering, 
more or less pointed, more or less broad, of his friends, 
with an unmovedly good-humored eye. And, de- 


manding the place which would have been his by 
right, took seat at Kitty’s left with a magnificent 
assurance. 
The little lady—uncertain whether to keep up her 
first réle of resentment toward him, or openly to dis- 
Ps 


play the sense of relief which was not only fairly well 
founded, but best calculated to save her dignity—was 
surprised into quite naturally gracious smiles. 

Thus they sat together, bride that would never be 
wife of his, bridegroom that would never be her hus- 
band. The situation was quaint enough to please a 
woman who, above all things, was a foe to banality; 
who, in the heart of her, could never resist a gentle- 
manly audacity and admired the courage of one who 
met thus gallantly so much evil fortune. 

Mr. O’Hara, in a pale blue wedding coat, provided 
extempore by the genial owner of Nassau-House, his 
right arm in a comfortable sling, hereupon rose from 
his seat and lifted his glass in his left hand: 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said he, the mad joyousness 
of the moment leaping forth irrepressibly from eyes 
and lips, ‘‘let us, in all haste, drink her health who 
still, God bless her! remains Kitty Bellairs, to the 
hope of every bachelor heart among us. And, if 
there’s a drop to spare, let us not forget our friend 
yonder on her left, who, if he’s not the happy man he 
ought to be—I mean he might have been— __ But there’s 
a crumb of comfort—a crumb of comfort, I say, in 
every bitter draught—”’ 

At this point the speaker (who, between a complexity 
of emotions, the loss of some good blood and the 
gain of some generous wine, had not quite his usual 
mastery of eloquence) was not sorry to find his voice 
drowned in general langhter. Then, no sooner had 
the hubbub subsided a little, than the bridegroom- 
reject himself, mimicking with some humor the con- 
secrated manner of the brand-new husband on such 
occasions, claimed the attention of the table: 

“Mr. O’Hara, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
it is with a prodigious sense of gratitude that I rise to 
return thanks for myself and for my wife that was 
to be but is not—’’ 

‘‘Nor ever will be, amen!’’ put in the irrepressible 
O’Hara and tilted another glass to his lips. 

‘‘For your very friendly acclamations,’’ pursued Staf- 
ford, unmoved. ‘‘Had that knot been tied to-day, which, 
ladies and gentlemen, as Mr. O’Hara so feelingly ob- 
serves, would have made me the happy man that I am 
not, I might have hesitated to take so much upon my- 
self as to venture to answer for her; for I have noticed, 
ladies, that an accomplished wife. generally likes to 
speak both for herself and her husband—which is a 
vastly proper state of affairs. Of course, dear friends, 
you are all fully aware that I stand before you a heart- 
broken man—’”’ 

The delicately ironic tone, the sweet curling smile 
with which he pronounced these words, summoned 


back all the little devils to Kitty’s eyes. Her vanity 
was beginning to smart. Was it possible, could it be 
possible, that he was not utterly heart-broken? 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ resumed Mr. Stafford after an effect- 
ive pause, ‘‘as my valued friend has just remarked, 
there is a crumb of comfort in every draught. I am 
not, as a rule, perhaps, fond of a crumb in my cup, but 
I can not deny its consolatory presence to-day. Had I 
been made the happy man I hoped to be, I should now 
be left with nothing left to hope for—’’ ‘The clamor, 
which had been gathering about him, now became up- 
roarious. He waited resignedly till he could make 
himself heard again: ‘‘As matters have fallen out,’’ 
he concluded, ‘‘I can still blissfully aspire with the 
best of you.”’ 

He turned with his courtly bow, took Kitty’s hand 
and raised it to his lips; then he sat down smiling. 

Kitty averted her head with crimsoning cheeks, and 
lips fiercely held from trembling under proud little 
teeth. ; 

Under cover of the general laughter, whispered he 
to her: 

‘“‘And are you very angry with me, my pretty wife 
that is not to be?”’ 

She looked at him for a second or two, hesitating; 
hating him for not being in greater despair, yet admir- 
ing him exceedingly. 

**Confess,’’ he went on in tender tones, ‘‘confess, 
Kitty, you have never liked me half so well?’ 

‘“‘And confess, sir,’’ said she, flashing, ‘‘that you 
are vastly happier than if that ceremony had chen 
place.”’ 

Her mouth quivered, but the demons in her eyes 
suddenly vanished as if they had been put to flight by 
a pair of melting little cupids. 

‘*Nay,’’ said he, ‘‘but when you look at me so, I can 
regret nothing.’’ 

‘I vow,” she cried, with apparent irrelevancy after a 
long pause, tossing her heaa, ‘“‘I must settle poor dear 
O’Hara’s debts. ’Twould be a thousand shames, after 
this, were he allowed to spend the night in the spong- 
ing-house!’’ 

“By your leave, madam,’’ interrupted Stafford 
quickly, ‘‘but I think I owe it to him to pay at least 
the half.’ 

Both were looking at the triumphant O’Hara; she 
with some wistfulness and he with an unmistakable 
tenderness. But, at this, they looked at each other 
and laughed. But Kitty’s laughter rang with a venge- 
ful, menacing little note: ‘‘Is it so, my friend! .. . 
But we are not yet done with each other—please the 
Lord!’’ 
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Pantomime S$ 





By Charles Sitneet Davis 


HE THREE musical plays—‘‘Mr. Blue 
Beard,” ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,’ and ‘‘The 
Sultan of Sulu’’—which are all new, at 

least to New York, form a really most excel- 
BAAD et are FF lent os for an American 9 page 

: +f.) son. e pity is that they should not all have 
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buns and the daily matinées as they have 
been in London. But even if most of the 
children are back at school, the parents seem 
to be glad to renew their acquaintance with 
the tales of their golden age, and these three 
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“The Wizard of Oz” is a musical comedy 
founded on the children’s book of that name. 
To its producers we owe a debt of gratitude, 
not only for an extravaganza full of clean fun, 
3) | bright music and of novel effects in stage pic- 

“ tures, but for bringing into actual being three 
characters which otherwise might have been 

aS forgotten and allowed to die on the chil- 
dren’s bookshelf. Many of us have growna 
Neg little tired of the eccentric king in musical 
EF I N EK F i R N I ’ I { R EI Ife comedies, and we open our arms to the new 
characters of the Scarecrow, the Tin Wood- 

man and little Dorothy. There is much 

that is new in this production. It prefers to 
begin with a cyclone instead of a chorus of 
happy villagers, which makes us thankful at 
the very start, and the 
same act ends with a 
scene representing a 
poppy field which, al- 
though it employs only 
about thirty people, is 
a legitimate rival for 
first honors with the 
fan scene in ‘‘Mr. Blue 
Beard.” The stage is 
at first quite dark. Then 
we see, as the scene be- 
comes a little lighter, 
that there is a gentle 
rain falling, and we dis- 
cern, quite faintly at 
first, a field of great 
scarlet poppies. The 
sun rises and the rain 
ceases, and the whole 
scene is filled with the 
orange glow of a sum- 
mer’s morning. The 
poppies are discovered 
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Dorothy and her friends 
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the heavy scent of the flowers. TheScare- 
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pears at the right moment (as good fairies 
always do), brings on a snowstorm, withers 
the poppies and turns the scene into a field 
ofice. It is a revelation in the modern 
use of electrical effects for stage purposes. 
The credit for the success of ‘‘The Wizard 
of Oz” is due to Mr. Julian Mitchell, who 
is to the musical comedy what Mr. Belasco 
is to the legitimate drama. He has given 
us a beautiful series of stage pictures, a 
good tale of fairyland, and has made the 
Scarecrow and the Tin Man and Dorothy 
as real to the children of to-day as Jack the 
Giant Killer, Puss-in-Boots and Red Riding 
Hood were to their mothers and fathers. If 
the present season of musical comedy has 
done nothing else, it has shown us Mr. Ade 
and Mr. Mitchell at their best, and their best 
is very, very good indeed, 


Imported Finery 


“Mr. Blue Beard”’ is last year’s Drury Lane 
pantomime adapted for the uses of the Ameri- 
can stage. Whatever may have been the in- 
tent of its English and American makers, as it 
1s presented to-day it appeals solely to our 
sense of sight. It seems a pity that it was 
not delivered to the American public in its 
original package. Mr. Blue Beard himself is 
not at all the bloodthirsty ogre of our child- 


T HALF-PAST FOUR in the morning, 
A while the stars made the city lights seem 

little more than candle flames, and the 
bright moon made the harbor signals mere 
spots of glowing red, I saw Bombay, a dark, 
low mass against the sky, for the first time. 
It was the one still hour of my voyage, for 
our journey had been a long conversation oc- 
casionally interrupted by short nights of rest 
in the flattered Mediterranean, the hot Red 
Sea and the sleepless Indian Ocean, by pictu- 
resque delays at Port Said, the Suez Canal 
and Aden. Cynics (some of them more dis- 
illusioned than the worldly, some less confi- 
dent than the much deceived, and all eager 
to foretell little miseries) had promised me 
an embarrassing expedition: it was said that 
in so large a party—forty bound for the Vice- 
roy’s camp, and as many promised to other 
distinguished ports—quarrels would arise (sea 
air is irritating to the nervous system); there 
would be coteries, cabals, and cliques; a 
number of sets, equal in importance but dis- 
tant and distinct in their pursuits, interests, 
amusements, and, one might say, habits, were 
represented in the ship’s company; acquaint- 
ances would take sides, and friends who bad 
set forth inseparably together would return 
with dolorous memories of an association too 
close, unaccustomed and strained forever di- 
viding them. These considerations were fill- 
ing my mind when I left Marseilles for the 
East: 1 wondered how the guests invited to 
the spectacle of the Durbar would regard 
their fellow-subjects: whether, in truth, the 
imperialism of the times was a case of rhet- 
oric or a matter of instinct—a passing ques- 
tion of party politics or an entailment by irre- 
sistible destiny. 

It is delightful to be able to say, with truth, 
how agreeable life on board actually proved. 
During the day people talked, played bridge, 
walked, read and slept; in the evening there 
would be music, or dancing, or more bridge, 
or more talking. Had some unprepared for- 
eigner joined the ing at Suez or Aden, he 
would have thought that Britons had at last 
lost all their least genial qualities and sud- 
denly become as charming as they were duti- 
ful. And, as I have said, the talk was inces- 
sant: among the men every profession was 
represented by one of its most distinguished 
members; every interest had its follower; the 
women were unusually remarkable in their 
appearance and their amiability; they showed 
a real disposition to spend the hours in kind- 
ness. The small steamer, therefore, which 
conveyed the Viceroy’s party from the Avadia 
to the private landing-stage, contained the 
best-humored, the most animated, the least 
affected crowd ever seen in English society 
of the present day. No one was bored, no 
one pretended to be bored; it is encouraging 
to find that pretentiousness of this minute 
and ridiculous kind is no longer considered a 
sign of good breeding; the fashion now runs 
toward joyousness loudly, even uncouthly, 
demonstrated. Who is not grateful to see 
absurdity die out, and naturalness revive, on 
any terms? 


The Glory of India 


The spirit and pride of Empire must fill the 
heart of the least ambitious Englishman when 
he sets foot on Indian soil, and beholds the 
life, the color, the imposing buildings, the 
strangeness, the fascination of the city of 
Bombay. We were driven swiftly in small 
victorias from the docks to the railway sta- 
tion, but, during those brilliant moments 
when one unforgettable impression succeeded 
another as weird and unforgettable (the light 
in the East makes every scene a permanent 
silhouette in one’s mind—ncthing here is elu- 
sive), I saw, for me, a wholc new continent re- 
vealed—new in feeling, action, motive, form, 
philosophy, thought, achievement. The eter- 
nal energy of the world was manifesting itself 
in ways, for objects, on principles and under 
conditions magnificently unfamiliar to the Eu- 
ropean. Yet this was the point for wonder 
and exaltation; it had all been organized, it 
is now governed and subdued by English- 
men, who, having inherited England's preju- 
dices and traditions, had received the great 
advantage of an English education and suf- 





fered the disadvantage of English insularity. 


The First Glimpse of India 


By John Oliver Hobbes 
Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly at the Delhi Durbar 
This is the first of five articles descriptive of the ceremonies attendant upon the proclamation 
of King Edward VII. as Emperor of India. Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) attended the 


Durbar as a guest of Lady Curzon. This paper describes the voyage from England out to Delhi 
Copyright 1903 by Collier’s Weekly we 


’ Delhi, and the platform, decorated with red 


hood’s fears, but a comic gentleman who 
tells stories of the racetrack. The good 
Fairy Queen is only allowed to come on in 
‘front scenes’’ while the full stage is being 
reset, and her lines have been cut most 
shamefully. But never before have such 
gorgeous ensembles been presented in this 
country. There is tremendous movement 
always. There are girls dancing and girls 
singing and girls marching all at the same 
time. The performance might easily last 
six hours instead of being rushed through in 
three. The principals rattle off their lines at 
the same breakneck speed, even much of the 
scenery is changed in view of the audience. 
The comedian sings his song as if he were a 
commuter who was late for his train, and it 
is no wonder, for the wings are forever filled 
with hundreds of girls, apparently panting to 
take his place. At the end of the second act, 
which is the climax of this pictorial entertain- 
ment, there is a ballet called ‘‘The Triumph 
of the Magic Fan,’’ in which apparently every 
shade of every color is used. Tiers are hun- 
dreds of girls in the costumes of Egypt, India, 
Japan, France, and Spain, and every dress is 
a thing of beauty in itself. As a spectacle we 
have never in this country seen the like of 
this stage picture, and it alone makes ‘‘Mr. 
Blue Beard”’ worth while. 


Imperialism in the ordinary London man 
seems, and is, vanity; to foreigners, who have 
never visited India and the colonies, it is the 
last feather struggling on a moulting pea- 
cock. But let the satirist come to Bombay— 
even for an hour—he need not go further; he 
will admit freely and no more doubt the vigor 
of the Anglo-Saxon or his ability to hold a 
vast possession. The conviction was not 
called out by the sight ot large buildings, 
carts driven by white bullocks, or groups of 
natives in brilliant turbans and dull rags; the 
first impression of Bombay may be compared 
to the first impression of New York—power 
and enterprise are in the air, but, whereas 
New York has already an appearance of too 
much luxury, too much ease, and of being, as 
it were, the haunt of mere pleasure-lovers, 
Bombay, built as Venice was built, on very 
small islands, seems still in her first youth— 
a rising city, immature, not over-rich, a city 
where all men go forth early to their labors 
and dream at night of ambitions hardly to be 
fulfilled, of wishes which must wait, at best, 
for many a year before they may be gratified; 
a city of patient hearts, watchful eyes, hopes 
long deferred. 


The Road to Delhi 


Our party had brought between us forty- 
seven tons of dresses and uniforms for the 
Durbar festivities: there was no time to look 
at Bombay while boxes so valuable had to be 
collected, sorted and stacked in the special 
train bound for Delhi. As it was, we left 
the station nearly two hours late. For two 
days and a night we rushed in the heat and 
dust and cold past cities with curious names, 
and scenes from old picture-books, and groups 
of lean Hindoos, decently naked. We saw 
vultures waiting for the dead, and pelicans, 
wild green parrots and monkeys; starving 
sore dogs, thin pigs, weak goats; sweetmeat, 
flower and fruit sellers, coolies, lascars, sweep- 
ers, tillers and cultivators of the soil, sturdy 
native infantry, English soldiers, poor Brah- 
mins superb with caste marks, pilgrims bound 
for the tomb of Salim Christi, every kind and 
description of small. boy, vagabond and ad- 
venturer waiting at the various stations to 
see the trains, to do a little bargaining, steal- 
ing or conjuring, to get carried on possibly, 
by good luck, to. the camp at Delhi. The 
tracts of country between the halting-places 
suggested only the desert and despair: sandy 
roads and flat interminable plains which, in 
spite of their desolation, seemed invisibly in- 
habited, perhaps by unhappy ghosts, perhaps 
by some of the despised baser sort of native 
with meek famishing eyes and brittle limbs. 
There is a force in these plains as cruel and 
as forbidding, as deep and as hungry, as the 
sea: there is, one feels, a world of worlds 
engulfed in the barren soil; it has a fear- 
ful vitality—the ruined city of Fatehpur— 
Sikriis dead, imperial ancient Rome is dead, 
Versailles is dead, but the plains breathe 
as the ocean breathes: they hold a terror 
which strikes, captivates, appals the im- 
agination. 

It was Sunday morning when we reached 


baize and flags for the Viceroy’s state entry 
on the morrow, was the first exhibition we 
had seen of characteristic English custom; 
but we steamed on to the camp station where 
white tents covered the land as far as the 
sight would reach. It was cold, bright, won- 
derful, but we had slept all night in a side- 
line; we had travelled many thousand miles; 
we were thankful to arrive; we were full of | 
enthusiasm but we were no longer impres- 
sionable. I remember arriving at the large 
Shamiona where we had breakfast: then I 
was helped into a rickshaw and taken to my 
own tent, which contained, I noticed, a bed, 
two wardrobes, a writing-table, easy-chairs, 
books, and electric light. The bugles were 
sounding for church. I took my chair out 
into the sun and sat staring at the rows of 
tents opposite and the members of our party 
passing to and fro followed by their Euro- 
pean servants, their bearers, their ayahs and 
carts of luggage. I have seldom felt such 
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This illustration is reduced from a page of our delightful 
book by a well-known authority, ‘(How to Set the Table,” 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table for 
every occasion. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 1c. 
postage. Address Dept. A. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 





The ‘‘R. W. & 8.’’ stamp on sterling silver 
is a guarantee of excellence, 














Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair | 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich § 
color of early life. Itkeepsthe | 
scalp clean and healthy, makes | 
the hair grow, and checks fall- | 
ing of the hair. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to /} 
R. - Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 4 


MarthaWashington 
is oer Sets oly 1 Oc 


4 () Kinds Flower Seeds only 
A 


~y Hollyhock, Ten Weeks Stock, 
—— 


Calendula, Coreopsis, Canna, 
NS NP Je 
\ 9) sat ] Ke ) 


Ageratum, Snapdragon, 
a 











Chinese Primrose, Sweet Alys- 
sum, ‘Fox-glove, Gilia, Gail- 
lardia, Eschscholtzia, Lupin, 
Four O'Clock, Aster, Balsam, 
Pansy, Sweet Peas, Pinks, 
Salvia, Cosmos, Phlox, Cun 






dytuft, Zinnia, Larkspur, ’<as- 
turtium, Sunflower, Poppy, 
Dewey Victory, Forget-me-not, 
Verbena, Petunia, Heliotrope, 
Portulaca, Cypress Vine, 
Sweet Mignonette, Marigold, Morning Glory, Cox- 
comb. By sending us Five 2c. stamps or 10c. in sil- 
ver to pay postage, etc., we will send you the above 
collection of seeds and a premium of choice collection 
of bulbs Free, 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., [edford, Mass. 

















cold: I ordered a hot bath while my maid un- 
packed my muslin dresses and heaviest furs. | 
Viceroy’s Camp, DELHI, January 12, 1903. 





Face PowverR 
LOVELINESS 


in women is heightened by 
a beautiful complexion. 
Women preserve your 
chiefest charm! 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder produces a soft, velvety skin. It 
improves any complexion, preserves a beautiful 
one and restores one that has faded. The famous 
beauties of the world owe much to LABLACHE. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream Tints. 50c. a box 
Druggists or by mail. Beware of all substitutes. 
BEN LEVY &C0., French Perfumers, 12 Kingston St., Boston 


STAMMERING 


Write or call for free illustrated pamphlet regarding treatment. 
refer to over twenty years’ successful experience. 
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| THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 12 West 40th Street, New York 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


COUGHS 


Bronchitis Hoarseness BRoNCHI 
Sore Throat 
Effectively Relieved 


Fac-Simile Ahh al a a the on every 


Signature of 
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HEN CONSIDERING the old saying, ‘‘Mad 
as a March hare,’’ it is rather disappointing 
to find that it originates from so reasonable 
and sane a source as the mere corruption of 
the word ‘‘marsh.”’ It has been explained 

that marsh hares are madder or freer and wilder than 
those elsewhere, because of the greater flatness of the 
ground and the absence of hedges and covers in 
marshes. 

But ‘‘where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’’ 
so dismiss this explanation altogether and continue to 
believe that ‘‘Mad asa March hare’’ means something 
unusual, unconventional and even eccentric. At all 
events, such an interpretation gives scope for a par- 
ticularly attractive luncheon. Notwithstanding the 
severe, chill winds of March, spring is pressing her 
claims, and every one is ready to give glad welcome to 
the less conventional flowers, to things suggestive of 
woodland.and glade and to the promise of mild, balmy 
days. 

Over a broad, round table lay a cloth of soft green 
linen. These colored linens are now,in great demand, 
and the exclusive linen houses are showing them in ex- 
quisite tints. For a centrepiece use a large, round box 
two inches high, filled with moist sand. Such a box is 
easily made of cardboard. Plant in the sand jonquils, 
to give the effect of growing, waving flowers. In the 
middle of this put a fine stuffed hare. If such a hare 
is not available, use a toy hare. The candles are capped 
with yellow shades, decorated in water colors with hares 
in many postures. The bonbons are of delicious puff 
paste in the shape of acorns and mushrooms, and are in 
little nests of lichen or moss. 

To each place-card is tied, by a yellow ribbon, ‘‘the 
left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit.’’ The cards have 
written upon them in gilt letters appropriate quotations. 

The chilled grapes are served in nests of spun sugar 
resting upon natural leaves. The bouillon, tinted a 
delicate yellow, is served in cups with a spoonful of 
whipped cream on the top of each cupful. The creamed 
oysters are served in small, round candy boxes of yel- 
low glazed paper. These boxes are lined with oiled 
paper, a round of toast is in the bottom of each, and 


By Ida Lee Follett 


This is the third article in the series of “Ceremonial Occasions.” 
The first, “New Year’s Day in Virginia,” was published in our 
issue of December 27th last; and the second, ‘‘A Valentine Din- 
ner,” appeared in the Household Number of January 31, 1903 





MENU 
CHILLED GRAPES 
CLAM BOUILLON CREAMED OYSTERS 
SWEETBREAD CROQUETTES 
Porato Strips, BAKED 
SALTED ALMONDS 


Pras 
OLIVES 
Hare FILiLets, STEWED CURRANT JELLY 


Aspic JELLY CRACKERS CHEESE 


PIsTACHE ICE CREAM CAKE 


BonBons 











they are served with the tops of the boxes on. The 
croquettes are made perfectly round to represent ping- 
pong balls, and are served on toast cut in the shape of 
racquets. Forms representing animals are as a rule in 
questionable taste, but for an unconventional luncheon 
this rule may be waived. Aspic jelly, molded in the 
shape of small hares nestling in head lettuce, makes a 
beautiful salad. Pistache ice cream, served in individ- 
ual forms of cabbage with chocolate rabbit heads in the 
centre and the iced cake decorated with acorn bonbons, 
is a dessert quite in keeping with the general character 
of the table. 
The Principal Dishes 

SWEETBREAD CROQUETTES.—Ccook two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and four tablespoonfuls of flour thor- 
oughly. add one and 4 quarter cupfuls of cream, quar- 





“Mad as a March Hare” Luncheon 


ter teaspoonful of salt and a dash of cayenne, add one 
cupful of sweetbreads, half cupful of mushrooms, half 
cupful of cooked chicken chopped fine; when boiling, 
add one truffle chopped fine, one tablespoonful of Ma- 
deira and grating of nutmeg. Turn out on buttered 
plate to cool. When perfectly cold form into small 
balls; slightly crumb the croquettes, cover with eggs 
slightly beaten, crumb again, fry in hot fat—only three 
or four at a time. Drain on soft paper, serve on a 
napkin. 

Hare FILLETS, STEWED.—Skin two hares, cut into 
six fillets. Make the following sauce: Cook until 
brown one tablespoonful butter, one tablespoonful of 
curry powder, half teaspoonful of sugar, half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add slowly 
one cupful of hot water, one cupful of strained toma- 
toes, six seeded raisins, half cupful of sour apple minced, 
pour over hares, cook them until tender, add one cup- 
ful of hot cream with quarter cupful chopped olives. 

CURRANT JELLY FormMs.—Melt one cupful of currant 
jelly, fill tiny liqueur glasses. When ready to serve 
turn out on plates with hare. ; 

CHICKEN ASPIC OR ee ee a fowl as for chicken 
stock. Let the stock cool, take off the grease, then 
clarify the stock. Add to a quart of clarified stock 
three-quarters of a box of Cox’s gelatine, which has 
been soaked one hour in half a cupful of cold water. 
Stir until the gelatine is dissolved. This will make a 
very clear jelly. Fill the individual molds in shapes of 
hares. Do' not oil or grease the molds. The molds 
should be perfectly firm and upright, or the hares will 
not stand straight when unmolded. 

SUNSHINE CAKE.—Beat five egg yolks thick, add one 
cupful of granulated sugar sifted, dash of salt, three- 
quarter cupful of flour and half teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, sifted together twice. Beat all together 
twenty minutes. Then beat seven egg whites very 
stiff, add one lump of sugar rubbed with lemon rind 
and dissolved in one teaspoonful of lemon and one 
tablespoonful of orange juice, fold into the cake mix- 
ture, bake in a greased pan forty minutes. Ice cake, 
garnish with leaves cut from thin slices of citron with 
a leaf-shaped cutter; put a small candy rabbit in centre. 
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*sFOR 35 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO’?”? 


The WING PIANO 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—not a 


You need this boo sca. gl gene gives you all the information possessed by 


perts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put 
together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘‘The Book 
of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it ‘vee to any one wishing to buy a piano. 


Save from $100 to $20 and sell it ourselves. It goes 


direct from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of con- 
struction and our small wholesale profit. This. profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. 


They can’t help it. 
size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and 


This Pi 
I 1ano power of tone. It has 7 1-3 octaves, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 


strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; “built-up” wrest planks, ‘dove-tailed” top and bottom 
frame; ‘‘built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound- 
board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone- 
regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented 
with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 


IN 


We refer to over 34,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States). WING PIANOS are guar- 
anteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


We Pay. Freight SENT ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


We will. send any WING PIANO ‘to any,part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask 
for any advance payment-or deposit. ‘If:the piano is -not‘satisfactory after twenty’ days’ trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. ‘You pay us nothing unless-youw keep'the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Old instruments taken in exchange EASY’ MONTHLY. PAYMENTS 
WING ORGANS INSTRUMENTAL ‘ATTACHMENT 


. : : A special feature of ‘the WING PIANO; it imitates perfectly 
are just: as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp,.,zither, and banjo. 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very Music written for this instrument, with and ‘without piano 
handsome appearance, need no'tuning. Wing Organs accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
are sold direct from the' factory, sent, on trial; are 


player on the piano as though rendered by an entire orches- 
tra. Th iginal instrumental attachment has been patented 

sold on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and ae aa seni P 

prices write to 





Write for it. 


We make.the WING PIANO 


is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest 





Wing Piano 
Vo other piano made equals this in style and design of case 


35 YEARS OVER 34,000 PIANOS 














by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there 
. are several imitations of it. 


WING & SON 206-208 EAST TWELFTH STREET NEW YO RK 


1868—35th YEAR—1903 





























AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely new this season: 


24 H. P. GASOLENE TOURING CAR 
LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
SPECIAL SERVICE WAGON 

HANSOM 
REAR-DRIVEN and 
INSIDE - OPERATED COUPES 

VICTORIA PHAETON 


DELIVERY WAGONS and TRUCKS 
of from 1%4-ton to 5-ton Capacity 





Catalogue will be sent on request. Also 
Special Bulletins with complete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York Salesrooms—West 39th Street, opposite 

Metropolitan Opera House 


Boston—43 Columbus Avenue 
CuicaGo—1421 Michigan Avenue 























drawings by famous artists that appear in COLLIER’S has led us to 
strike off from the original plates a number of proofs on heavy 
These are printed with the greatest care, and when 
Mailed securely in 


Tie continued demand for proofs of the full-page and double-page 


plate paper. 
framed present a very handsome appearance. 
heavy tubes for Two Dollars each. 





Address PROOF DEPT., Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th St., Now York 




















WE WILL SAVE YOU FROM $10 TO $45 Sh SHMoSo ANAcHINE 


Sold direct from factory saving all salesmen’s expenses and dealers or agents exorbitant prefits. Our 
machines have modern features not possessed by any others, Ball-Bearing Stand; +. , 
finest attachments FREE, Latest design woodwork, the stylish swell front, pol- (== itsseees 

ak. Guaranteed to be better than machines sold for twice the price. Shipped on approval 
anywhere in U. S. Guaranteed 20 years. 
N GEM $25.00 REGULAR 5 DRAWER DROP HEAD $f 1 25 
ARLINGTO. + INCLUDING ALL ATTACHMENTS 2 
Flat Tension Highest arm made, Disc Ten- 
ARLINGTON UEEN and Needle Bar ARLINGTON ai, Independent take-up, 
Take-up, same as New Home, Domestic and White. same as Singer, Wheeler & Wilson and Sendak 
$35.00 Regular 5 Danwer Drop with $14 5 4 55.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop Head, $17.75 
fine Marquetry Decorati --- * 65.00 Automatic Lift, Drop Cabinet, - $19.75 
$45.00 Beautiful 1 Se ae Cabinet, $16.45 75.00 Beautiful 2 Door Desk Cabinet, $23.75 
Write for our Catalogue, 64 pages beautifully illustrated. Contains all points about buying Sewing Machines 
. CAS 


right—Free HH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. B47, CHICAGO, 





















Preeminently a train for busy people, but good for anyone wishing 
perfection of fast service, with comfort. Makes the run between 


Chicago and New York in 20 Hours 


Provides every latest travel convenience—Buffet, Library (Booklovers), 
Barber Shop, Bath, Standard and Compartment Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Car, Stock Reports, Stenographic Service, Electric Lights, &c. 


Lv. Chicago, daily, 12:30 p.m.—Ar. New York, 9:30 a.m. 
Lv. New York, daily, 2:45 p.m.—Ar. Chicago, 9:45 a.m. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


and New York Central roads 


For “Book of Trains,” and information about travel over the Lake Shore, address, 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dentist to $100 Draftsman Through the I. C. S, 


When I enrolled in the International Correspondence Schools, I had a good 


dental practice in Maxwell, Iowa, but my opportunities were limited, so I decided 


to become a draftsman. 


While the Schools were training me for this work, I 


made and sold mechanical drawings, receiving as high as $15 fora single drawing. 


Just one year after enrolling, through the 


help of the Schools’ Students’ Aid 


Department, I became chief draftsman for the Smith Metallic Packing Co., 


861 Monadnock Building, Chicago, 


$100 per month and expenses. 
intelligence who follows the. instruction 


Ill. 
I had previously made some drawings), with a salary of 
Any one of average 


(for whom 


can succeed. 


al 





Do You Want a 
BETTER POSITION ? 


The mission of the I. C. S. is to train 
ambitious people for better positions. Our 
courses cost from $10 up. Terms easy. No 
books to buy. - That we furnish the right 
kind of training is proven by our 48-page 
booklet, ‘‘1001.Stories of Success,’’ which 
gives the names, addresses, and progress 
ofsover a thousand I. C. S. students, many 
in your own locality. It shows what we 
have done for others, and what we can do 
for you. To those inquiring now it will 
be sent free. Cut out, fill in, and mail 


the Coupon NOW! 





gpPSSSSHSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSHSOSOOS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
BOX 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet, “* roor Stories of Suc- 
cess,” and explain how I can qualify for a Posi- 
tion before which I have marked 


° 





Texille Designer 
Textile Mill Supt. 


Wechanteal Eugineer 
Mechanical Draftsm’n 

















|_| Electrical Engineer |[ "| Metallurgist 

_| Electrician |_| Chemist 

|_| Telephone Engineer [|{ | Ornamental Designer 

|_| Steam Engineer Navigator 

| Marine Engineer |_| Bookkeeper 

|_| Civil Engineer |_| Stenographer 

|_| Surveyor Teacher 
Mining Engineer To Speak French 

* Sanitary Engineer To Speak German 
Architect To Speak Spanish 
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Let the Men Wash | 


if they wont get you Pearline. 
Let them try it for themselves, and 
see if they dont say that washing 
with soap is too hard for aryy woman. 


Where is the man 


who wouldnt want to have 
the washing made easier. 


- This hard-work that Pearline saves isnt the 
whole Mater; it saves money,too-money that's 


Main strength in the old way. 


‘Pearlines EN 


is M Modern way. 





away in clothes needlessly worn out 


“and rubbed to pieces when you wash by 
oar 
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The International 


DENTIFRICE 


Insures beautiful teeth, sweet 
mouth, agreeable breath, Preserves 
while it beautifies. No powder or 
liquid to spill or waste in use. 
Convenient, Economical. 

25 Cente. At all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 















Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT’ 
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Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a'cehtury 
PREPARED. BY , 


SY Lporr. DDS. 




















By Kate Stephens 


‘Mariella of Out West,” it is interesting 
to recall that the novel of domestic life 
has not yet been before the public one hun- 
dred years. Jane Austen’s ‘‘Sense and Sen- 
sibility’? was published in 1811. But an ac- 
curately drawn, naturally colored picture of 
simple life has lately been almost as rare as 
was Miss Austen’s book when it fell in the 
midst of the exaggeration, unnatural charac- 
ters and _— incidents of the congeners 
of ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho.”’ For have 
we not had—and galore—this novel swash- 
buckling, bullying, high-booted, square-el- 
bowed, the novel in these days falsely called 
a ee with pistol shots and 
ring g with rapiers? : 
ariella of Out West’ has for its noisiest 
the ‘‘boom ,times”’ of a new railway town of 
1888, upon the water near which Mrs. Higgin- 
son herself lives, and which she has celebrated 
in her poems—Puget Sound. There Mariella, 
the daughter of rude pioneers, grows in 
strength and beauty, and there about her 
simple largeness the’ human tragedy is en- 
acted of which the story tells—the stories be- 
sides: her own—of Mahlon Proudfoot and of 
Mrs. Palmer. Their tales are another lesson 
of how the tragic and heroic are masked under 
simple exteriors and primitive conditions. 
“Ive had devils in me all my life,” cries 
Mrs. Palmer. toward the end, ‘‘an’ ‘nobody 
ever teached me how to git’em out. AmI 
to,blame?_ Who zs to blame? I never had a 
chance. _It was born in me an’ it stayed in 
me.” -The ‘old, old tragedy!—vividly pre- 
sented with the rich coloring of sunset- 
waters, snow-mountains, the forest and night, 
the music of frogs and doves in the back- 
ground—in fact, a beautifully real, complete 
picture of human life such as one finds in the 
author’s previous “Forest Orchid’”’ and ‘‘From 
the Land of the Snow-Pearls.” 


] “sitarieta UP Mrs. Higginson’s new 
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LTHOUGH trappers entered our coun- 
A try before the Pilgrims anchored the 

‘““Mayflower’’ off Plymouth Rock, the 
“Story of the Trapper” has not been told 
till to-day. But now upon his blazed trail 
we may run with him through hazard and 
adventures from Hudson’s Bay to the Rockies 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The author of this 
“story, ” Miss Agnes C. Laut, brings a wo- 
man’s sensitiveness to impression and pa- 
tience in detail with observing eyes. In her 
own prolonged experience of the outdoor 
life she has gained a unique lore. Nature 
gave the way to tell the story charmingly, 
simply, directly, un-self-consciously. The 
union of this method with rare knowledge 
makes a book which contains, besides ac- 
counts of trappers—Indian, French and Eng- 
lish—and fur companies and bear-hunting in 
the far and snowy North, the making of the 
moccasins, the trapping of the muskrat, 
skunk, badger, coon, the mink, marten, ot- 
ter, foxes, and the cruel and canny ermine. 
It is a book to dwell with and delight wise 
house folks as well as the trapper of the wild 
and open-air youth. 
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American letters rejoices in the present 

Edgar Allan Poe revival. Every one 
also with a love of simple justice. For how 
many years has Poe been waiting for that 
simple justice! The completest publication 
toward his vindication is the lately issued 
Virginia Edition of his Works. 

All Poe’s wretched life he had faith the 
world would come to him. But he is dead, 
poor fellow! dead these more than fifty 
years. 


“Ameri ONE interested in the history of 


“They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee ; 
Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 
Hotly charged—and sank at last.” 


Poe did wild things. He acted rashly. It is 
the habit the human being has when he is 
hungry. Poe was often hungry—for bread. 
And worse than his own needs were the needs 
of the wife he adored. In their little cottage 
at Fordham he sat by Virginia’s bedside and 
saw her dying with not enough food to nour- 
‘ish her, and not engugtt covering to keep her 
swarm. What anguish it must have been to 


*\chis high-wrought, sensitive soul! Her mother 


thad peddled ‘‘Eddy’s’’ writings from pub- 
‘lishing: house to pu dishing? house. But few 
bought. and the three were in want—with 
Virginia dying. 

In all literature there is nothing more 
pathetic, nothing more dignified and self- 
respecting, than, Poe in those days. And 
when Virginia was dead, and no longer the 
tortoise-shell cat lying upon her chest could 
keep: her warm,-Poe wrapped about his own 
shoulders the military cloak that had been— 
with the cat—Virginia’s covering, and walked 


-behind her coffin across the snowy January 


fields. 

Then in a way unparalleled he was ~~ 
ligned. His friends so-called, his bio, 
phers, were his worst detractors. They li 
about the man they. were appointed to rsa 
plain to the world. So it was that the world 
got false knowledge of the author of the su- 
‘persensual, melancholy ‘‘Tales” and musical, 

sniyaeital poems like ‘‘The Raven” and “Tsra- 

And now the day of reckoning is come, 
aa Poe is coming to his own. 
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Marie Jeanne Du Barry 


SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


prox Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
four of the volumes) this set of books covers the 
back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court 
history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifes- 
tations. And where so much was set afoot with 
secret and obscure design, where so little was open 
and above-board, where boudoir councils dictated 
treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated 
campaigns, where a low-born woman’s caprice could 
send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, 
it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of 
history without knowing the intimate details of those 
underlying causes. It is characteristic of these 
Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs 
which are associated in everyone’s mind with French 
Court history of the period, their very simplicity and 
frankness purges them of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these per- 
sonal French Court Memoirs ( translated with fidelity 
into English ) which can be secured, in complete sets 
only, at a very low price and on small monthly pay- 
ments, if preferred, provided application be made 
at once. 

These few copies are from a limited, numbered and 
registered de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $104 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of reg- 
ular subscription channels, and at a price about equal 
to the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price-particulars, if you sign and send 
the inquiry slip below at once. Address 





J.B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 
Please send me particulars — advertisement in 
COLLIER’S, February 28th, 


Name 





Address 














“Cyco” 


BISSELL’ Bearing 


‘Carpet Sweeper 


Makes sweeping day a pleasant anticipa- 
tion, lessens the labor of sweeping 95.%, 










makes no noise, raises no dust, requires Sold 
no oiling, no adjusting, 75% easier b 
running than any .other sweeper 1 
on the market, will outlast forty fil s 
brooms. rst- 
The trade-mark Bissell’s marks class 
the genuine. Don’t accept a sub- dealers 
stitute, and then regret it. 
Write to 
BISSELL CARPET Dept. U,. 
SWEEPER CO. besaen 
e 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “Dust a 
(Largest Sweeper Carrier of 
Mak Makers in the World) jisease’’ 











The Griggs Improved 


Desk Telephone Holder 


Holds your phone 
where you want it, 
when you want it. 
Out of the way, & 
held always atyy 
and. Saves time, : 
Saves worry, saves > 
money. oO ac- <= 
cidental upsetting 
and —- of 
receiver. A pleas- 
ure,aconvenience, 
a necessity. Itisa 
twentieth century 
business economy 
for you. Made in 
tliree styles of -fin- 
ish at popular 
rices, Black Japanned, 
e .oo; Copper Oxidized, &: 50, Nickel Plated, $1.50. 
THE GRIGGS MFG. CO., 79 B Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


eo eel POULTRY 


and pt te 1903 ote 200 1 

handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored mans eee to 

life. It tells all about all kinds of _ baie a" etc. 
All about INCUBATO: ERS and 

. how to opefate them. You an roa afford to 

be without it. Only 15 cents, 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 547, Freeport, Ill. 












NEW BOO AI FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of n- 
ventors, O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D. C. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HERE WAR SEEMED threatened from several 
sources at the last writing, there now looms the 
possibility of peace. The change has been wrought 
largely through the growing power of publicity, an 
utterly new factor in the adjustment of the disputes 
of nations. Through the frankness with which the 
Washington authorities and Mr. Bowen laid the Vene- 
zuelan negotiations before the public at all times, that 
controversy was undoubtedly hurried to its amicable 
ending much more swiftly than would otherwise have 
been possible. Through an apparently equal use of the 
press, although by somewhat different methods, the 
complex Macedonian situation gives promise of work- 
ing itself out without clash or force. Influenced by the 
promptness with which every rumor of warlike inten- 
tion or of insurrectionary plan has been published, the 
Austrian, Russian, and even the procrastinating Turk- 
ish Government have been swift to deny alleged pur- 
oses and to remove material evidences that might 
e inconsistent with the denials. The Macedonian 
committees, which have so long been the cause of Eu- 
ropean apprehension, have been summarily withdrawn, 
Turkey has made indignant denial that military mobil- 
izations on the Bulgarian frontier are intended for 
martial ends, and the Austrian press has issued semi- 
official warning to Bulgaria of the danger of allowing 
any trouble to be precipitated along its borders. In 
South America, the Brazil-Bolivian controversy over 
the Republic of Acre has been adjusted by Bolivia’s 
conceding, under protest, the demands of Brazil—the 
final issue to be determined by further negotiation. 
Stories as to Boxer uprisings in China have brought 
official denials and have stimulated official activity to 
revent contingencies. Central America alone remains 
, in ferment. 


OMAN’S PROGRESS TOWARD other functions 

than the domestic and social is marked again by 
some new steps of importance, conspicuous among 
which is the selection of three women associates by 
the chief of sculpture of the St. Louis Exposition. 
The appointees are Janet Scudder and Evelyn B. 
Longman of New 
York and Julia E. 
Bracken of Chi- 
cago. Each has ac- 
complished work 
of distinction, the 
first being the only 
American woman 
sculptor who is 
represented in the 
Luxembourg in 
Paris. Miss Brack- 
en designed the 
decorative work 
‘for the Woman’s 
Building at the 
Chicago Exposi- 
tion, while Miss 
Longman gained 
some eminence for 
work at Buffalo. 
Within the same 
high field of art, 
but more on its 
material side, is 
the development 
in the vicinity of 
New York of acon- 
siderable attention 
on the part of women to the making of violins. 
A Brooklyn manufacturer, moved by the desire for 
greater sensitiveness in the manipulation of this very 
delicate work, led in an experiment of training women 
to it. The results being satisfactory, his plan has 
spread until there is prospect that it may grow even 
into a fad. Enthusiasts look upon the occupation 
“as one that might fit quite well the fancies of the well- 
to-do, and presently take its place with 
painting, embroidery or sculpture. Some- 
what far away from art, and perhaps with 
tendency to impel womanhood in general 
away from the idyllic field, is a notable 
reaction against school-teaching, recent 
reports erwoneow: | that dozens of women, 
tiring of the small pay and non-continuous 
employment of the schools, have taken to 
stenography and the business offices. The 
movement has been observable for a long 
period, but it has been gaining force dis- 
tinctly within the past few months. The 
fact that it involves a greater inter-asso- 
ciation of women with men in the active 
affairs of every day may place it in some- 
what the same group of events with the 
very interesting incident of the appoint- 
ment of the long-wished-for women in- 
spectors in the custom-house service at 
New York. In place of being worried 
now with the examination of their trunks 
and private belongings by the masculine 
sex, incoming tourists and immigrants at 
Manhattan enjoy the courtesies and graces 
of their own sex. The inspectresses clam- 
ber up the sides of the vessels with their 
male associates, and submit to the usual 





A Woman Inspector Boarding an Incoming 
Steamship 





inconveniences and limited joys of the life of the cus- 
toms inspector. 


ECRETARY CORTELYOU, so long the indispensa- 

ble assistant to the Presidential office, has passed to 
the head of the new Department of Commerce. He 
carries with him, by the 
good fortune of a strong 
and agreeable personality 
maintained through a 
number of trying years, 
the personal approval of 
the large commercial fac- 
tors with whom he has to 
deal and the entire con- 
fidence of the adminis- 
trative and legislative 
branches of the Govern- 
ment. Special importance 
attaches to the new post 
through the fact that the 
trust regulation measures 
recently passed by Con- 
gress fall under its juris- 
diction, if, indeed, they 
do not look to it for their 
first application. The 
range of interests covered 
by the department has been shown to be greater than 
that of any commercial department in the world. 


George B. Cortelyou, 
First Secretary of Commerce 


OROCCO’S CONTINUED STRUGGLE of relig- 

ions has been emphasized again by an appeal from 
the Pretender to all Moslems to unite to expel the 
Christians. The incident, resting as it does upon re- 
ligious antipathies for its basis, stands in half-humorous 
contrast to an Anglo-Japanese incident of the month 
which rests solely upon religious sympathies and affilia- 
tions. King Edward decorated the Shah of Persia with 
the Order of the Garter. Japan, learning of the honor, 
became piqued. There were no exchanges of resent- 
ments between the governments, but the press was 
allowed to take the matter up, and to show that the 


Sunflower Kingdom held that, the Shah being a non- 


Christian, the conferring of honors upon him should 
be delegated by courtesy to the non-Christian member 
of the alliance. Officially there is no more to the story, 
but the suggestiveness of it is unavoidable. Does Japan 
regard its alliance with Great Britain as a concession of 
supremacy in all non-Christian interests in the Orient? 


HE “SKY-SCRAPING”’ Flatiron Building, which 

less than a year ago was exploited with much 
photographing and much use of the press, has come 
to a curious crisis in the discovery that both by loca- 
tion and by shape it creates conditions in the street 
below that are already talked of as ‘‘public nuisances.”’ 
Winds blowing from certain directions strike the big 
wall of the building and are deflected to the street with 
such force as to break windows on the opposite side. 
Very recently a heavy storm created the extraordinary 
effect of shattering a window in the building itself, not 
by impact, but by suction, the glass falling outward 
to the sidewalk. Pedestrians passing the structure are 
obliged frequently to grasp the lam st to steady 
themselves. Hats are lifted and swirled a hundred 
feet into the air. 


iM prngind OPERA HAS AGAIN found its impresario, 
the mantle of Mr. Grau having been voted by the 
wealthy syndicate owning the Metropolitan Opera 
House to Mr. Heinrich Conried, the present manager 


of the Irving Place (German) Theatre of New York. 
The hunt for the right man was a long one, because 
of the difficulty of the impresario’s task and because of 
the very few men in the world who have qualified them- 
selves either by temperament or experience for the un- 
dertaking. Aside from Mr. Conried, the person most 
strongly considered was the widely known conductor 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain (1-2) at a Garden Party in Durban 





Mr. Walter Damrosch. The new manager brings to 
his post an extremely wide and successful theatrical 
experience, indorsed, in addition, by numerous decora- 
tions from the countries in Europe in which he began 
his career. He has never been a grand opera director, 
however, and the joys and vexations and fame of that 
trying field still lie before him. Almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Conried’s appointment the announcement is 
made that Emma Eames, the famous soprano of the 
Grau Company, has found it necessary to retire from 
the stage owing to ill health. 


NDIA’S SHOWY AND COSTLY Durbar has been 
followed by a characteristic and wholesome British 
effort in behalf of industrial development, Viceroy Cur- 
zon having scarcely waited for the coronation luxuri- 
ance to be laid away in the usual moth-proof chests be- 
fore making a speech urging the natives to employ their 
hoarded wealth in manufactures and other similar occu- 
cate “*This,’’ he declared before the Bengal Cham- 
er of Commerce on February 12, ‘‘is the first duty of 
the patriotic Indian.’’ Perhaps the Viceroy’s utterance 
was influenced in part by a strong protest against the 
extravagance of the Durbar made beiore the Indian 
National Congress by Secundra Bannerjyee, a native of 
eminence and force. According to Mr. Bannerjee, the 
Indian people are in the depths of too deep a distress, 
are in need of too 
vital policies of na- 
tional reconstruc- 
tion, to beaffronted 
with such dazzling 
official splendor: 
anything short of 
government stimu- 
lation of industries 
and government 
remission of taxes 
will continue the 
famine conditions 
and hold the mass 
of the people in 
continued bondage 
to charity. Of con- 
temporary interest 
with LordCurzon’s 
address is theSouth 
African tour of 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
which seems to 
grow moreremark- 
able with every 
week of its pro- 
longation. Far 
from being the sort 
of man he was felt 
to be by the Boers during and before the war, the Co- 
lonial Secretary has shown himself capable of inspiring 
the confidence even of his whilom enemies to the extent 
of drawing from the most influential of them a volun- 
tary apology for an affront offered by a group of radi- 
cals and irreconcilables. Every city or village in the 
late war-stricken territory has received him with en- 
thusiasm, and there is little doubt that his journey will 
prove one of the most important possible after-events 
of the war. 


From Stereoscopic Photograph, Copyright by Under- 
wood & Underwood. 





The Three-rope Bridge at Garlic, Cashmere 


T= COLD FAR NORTH puts itself into the public 
mind once more through the completing of the 
boundary convention, the recognition by Congress of 
the right of homesteading within the Alaskan Terri- 
tory, the failure of the syndicate of capitalists who had 
the matter in charge to raise the necessary money for 
the proposed all-American line from Valdes to Eagle 
City, and the approach of the season when the spring 
travel toward the gold-fields will be renewed. As yet 
the people of the Northwestern States protest against 
the boundary agreement, but they protest only half as 
hard as the anti-American contingent in Britain who 
regard the matter only as another of their 
nation’s fatuous and blundering submis- 
sions to the Anglo-American fetich. Their 
protest, therefore, promises to continue 
only as a guard against the American 
members of the new Boundary Commis- 
sion accepting less than the long-con- 
tended situation justifies. The North- 
west realizes, of course, more fully than 
other sections of the United States the 
possibilities of the so-called ‘‘frozen 
North,” and will always be opposed to 
any of it being released to the profit of 
even so friendly a nation as Great Brit- 
ain. Beneath the winter ices of millions 
of acres of Alaska lies a spring soil capa- 
ble of growing the hardier cereals and of 
yielding vegetables, and even some fruits, 
for the consumption of the increasing 
population. For many years Governor 
Brady and his predecessors have been 
struggling to have this fact recognized, 
but until very recently they had not suc- 
ceeded. By the passing of the bill in the 
ate session of Congress to permit 
omesteading, the agricultural possibili- 
ties are officially recognized. Railroads will 

be essential to the Territory hereafter. 
eve 0 
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“How to 
Buy a 
Piano” 


a booklet treating 
comprehensively 
of piano sizes, case- 

styles, finish, sound- 
ing-board, action, 
general construction 
and tone—its purpose 
being “to guide 
piano-buyers in mak- 
ing a safe and satisfac- 
tory selection ’’— free on request. 
If desired we will also send engravings 
of the beautiful new styles of the 


BLASIUS PIANO. 
Beastus 


41402 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





. 95 (Natural 
Libby S (i) Food Products 
are the most delicious obtainable. 

They appeal to the appetite; they satisfy 
the epicure, so dainty are they in appear- 
ance and different in taste from home- 
made dishes. They are clean and sweet, 
being prepared in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. In every respect they are a tri- 
umph in ready-to-serve food products. 

The little book ‘How to Make Good 

™ Things to Eat,” tells all about them, 
» sent you free. 
Libby’s big home Atlas mailed any- 
where if you send 5 2-cent stamps to 
LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY 
Chicago 





A Superb Figure ! 


Sent on Approval — H. & H. Bust Forms 
** Nature’s only ribal’’ 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 
durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 
we send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-illustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 

Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the “‘H, & H. Forms’’ 
isto show them. /f és impossible to convince others 
that they are not real fresh and blood. 


















Sweet Sentences are Best 
Punctuated with Periods of 


WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates and = 
Confections. 
For sale every where. 


| WHITMAN'S 











Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 
The most delicious 

of drinks. 
Madein a minute, 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

























TAUGHT BY MAIL 
M Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Violin and Cornet. 

Send for free catalogue and testimonials, Address Box 129 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


$6,000  ffatocue FREE! 


Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 
Send 10c, for postage and mailing. 
2, Delavan, Wis. 





feed, cure disease, etc. 


J. B. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 





? the same old way while a 200 
Don t Set Hens Egg Natural Hen Ineubator 
Costs But $8, other sizes equally as low. Over 125,000 in 
use. Indispensable to anyone whe keeps a hen. Our Patents 
protected against infringements. Agents wanted everywhere, 
either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue telling all 
about and 25 Lice Formula if you 


3 write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B88, Columbus, Nebraska 
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The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart 
1.—Letters from a Wife to a Husband 


ITHIN these last weeks ‘‘Dead Let- 

ters’ have been reaching us in hand- 

fuls—handfuls in the various mails 

of the day. That so real a faith 
and sympathetic an understanding as their 
writing indicates exist between ourselves 
and our readers is a genuine satisfaction 
to us. 

These letters have come from all parts of 
our country—from the orange groves of the 
South and the snows of Maine, and from town 
and country lying between the California and 
New Jersey sea sands. And they have been 
of all kinds and conditions: charming letters 
written by wives of six months, and still more 
charming letters from wives who are grand- 
mothers; letters of sorrow and letters of hate 
and rage at the one great human fact in the 
writers’ lives; letters of jubilation and joy 
that that man of all men God gave for hus- 
band, ‘‘so noble,’’ the letter would say, ‘‘so 
loving and thoughtful of children and me’’; 
and letters of loving regret that selfish 
worldliness, gradually and almost uncon- 
sciously to both, is sundering the old love. 

And at last, after mature deliberation, and 
bearing clearly in mind the qualities which 
we named at first—human force and feeling 
and literary excellence—we have chosen the 
three letters printed below as the best rep- 
resentatives of all which we have received. 
The three letters stand in the order of their 
merit, and we will award the prizes which 
they draw upon receiving the writers’ ad- 
dresses. 

First Prize 


ONCE READ an old fairy story of a prin- 
| cess who saw a star shining in the unfath- 

omable blue of the evening sky, and for- 
ever after she walked with eyes gazing into 
the space where shone the star, seeing neither 
the flowers nor the rocks at her feet. 

I recall the story to-night, my husband, as 
I see you sitting there with the lamplight fall- 
ing on your bowed head. You are absorbed 
in your paper—in the great world outside. 
You are a part of that world, while I have only 
the narrow round between the market and the 
kitchen. You feel that some day you will 
reach the top of that hill men call success. 
Do not leave me behind! I know that I am 
not strong like you, and could not walk inde- 
pendently beside you. You must take me by 
the hand, if I go. It may hinder you. But 
do not leave me behind! 

When I was a little girl living in the old 
house by the creek, I sometimes awoke in 
that strange hour just before the dawn and 
lay waiting for the song of the little birds in 
the lilac bush under my window. Then when 
the dawn was creeping through the garden 
I dreamed of the noonday of life. 

Even then I felt that somewhere you were 
living and dreamed of what I would do for 
you. Ah! The soft shimmering drapery of 
dreams is a poor garment to wear in the 
workshop of life. No wonder the world 
laughs at it. 

I walked a long way on the dusty high- 
way through the burning noonday sun be- 
fore I saw that my drapery was trailing 
in the dust. And suddenly I realized that I 
had dreamed of nothing for years but your 
happiness, and the dream had not come true. 
I wonder how far down the path we missed 
each other. It seems so many years since 
we walked side by side! How often I have 
wanted to say, “‘Do you know why life is as 
it is for us? I have been too unselfish, that 
is the reason. You were so good always that 
I felt a life of devotion could not repay you 
for having chosen me from among so many 
women, and so in thinking only of you, and 
never gathering anything unto myself. I be- 
came roo0r as you see me now! hat won- 
der tnat your soul outgrew mine!’’ Some 
will say that sacrifice makes the soul great. 
Yes, perhaps in that other life where God 
judges. But here it is different. 

Had I put on the stout homespun of com- 
mon-sense instead of the delicate drapery of 
dreams I should be ecm | beside you now 
and not looking wistfully after you. 

Dear, let us go back to the cross-roads— 
let me begin over again. 

But you are so far up the path that my 
voice can not reach your ears. I see you 
smiling at me through the shadows. 


Second Prize 


Y DEAR HUSBAND—How many times 
M have I tried to have a talk with you 

about a subject that is so near my 
heart, but the fear of ridicule has kept me 
silent. 

Years ago, when first this change began to 
creep into our lives, and I would ask you, 
Have I given you cause for displeasure? you 
would open those big gray eyes of yours and 
ask me not to be fanciful. Can this ‘“‘some- 
thing’? that has come between us be only 
fancy on my part? I ask myself this question 
many, many times and each time my heart 
answers, alas! how sadly, ‘‘’Tis stern reality 
and neither imagination nor fancy.’? What 
is it that has caused this gradual change in 
you? Havel not ever been the true, loving 
wife you seemed to love so dearly in those 
bygone days? Time has wrought no change 
in my love for you, unless it be to strengthen 
and perfect it. 

Perhaps I am too exacting, but, dearest, I 
only ask you to be as you were during the 


first few years of our married life, and I shall 
be the happiest woman in the world. Do you 
remember how I would watch for you, and 
how you would look for me, long before our 
little gate was reached? There was no maid 
“to think it foolish”? in those days—I can feel 
again the close clasp of your arms and hear 
your whispers which banished all perplexi- 
ties for me. 

Why, why should these little evidences of 
affection—that are the very breath of my life 
—be no longer necessary to you? They surely 
gave you pleasure once? 

You say you love me just as dearly as ever, 
but you are older. I, too, am older, but wo- 
manhood finds in my heart the same love that 
girlhood brought. 

I look round at the luxuries that you are 
ever ready to provide for me, and contrast 
them with the little four-roomed cottage that 
was our first house—where life spelled love 
for you and me. Ah! how gladly would I 
change, if prosperity has made the differ- 
ence! Oh, yes! you do your duty, dear—it 
is only my heart that is a little starved at 
times. When you read this letter you will 
laugh at me, call me visionary and romantic, 
and remind me that this is the twentieth cen- 
tury. But if I am visionary and romantic, the 
same adjectives could have been applied to 
the girl you strove so hard to win and prom- 
ised so faithfully to love. 

It seems to me so litile that I ask—ponder 
it well, my husband—and if by degrees a little 
of the old tenderness steals into your heart, 
then my letter will not have been in vain. 


Third Prize 


ELL, MY DEAR, you have been gone 
just four weeks to-night, and 1 have 
written you twenty-eight very nice 

letters, and told you in every one that I 
missed you, as a good wife should. You like 
the safe old traditional lines, and I admit that 
they save trouble. But to-night Iam in one 
of my annoyingly truthful moods (I can see 
you reaching for your hat) and am inclined 
to set the four weeks out before you in their 
literal nakedness. 

Well, then, the first week I did not miss 
you at all. (Don’t mind, honey—read on and 
see.) I felt an odd little sense of freedom, 
far more thrilling than anything I ever felt 
when I was free. I liked the quiet, empty 
apartment and the silent meals, and to spend 
the evening alone with a book seemed deep] 
exciting. (I know you are getting very ‘and, 
but wait—wait.) One night I met Henry as 
I was coming home, and we had dinner to- 
gether and went to the theatre, and planned 
in the gayety of our hearts to make it a weekly 
agi? nd another night I became absorbed 
in ‘“The Wings of the Dove’’ and sat up till 
four a.M. to finish it. (Yes, my dear, you 
are quite right—my eyes were in a state the 
next day.) Oh, for a week I was heavenly 
silly and couldn’t conceive why I had made 
such a fuss at your going. I felt extremely 
friendly to you and rejoiced that you were in 
the world, but I was doing very comfortably, 
thank you. (Your revenge is coming, dear 
man.) 

The second week the glamour began to 
wear a little thin in spots. Solitary meals 
had not as wildly sweet a flavor as I had fan- 
cied. The evening alone gradually changed 
from romantic to nervous, and I kept listen- 
ing for your latchkey, and fancying how it 
would feel if you sntdeaty walked in—‘Hello, 
Molly! I’m back!’’ Henry appeared punc- 
tually for our second party, and for half an 
hour it was fun, and then suddenly all the 
fizz went out of me, and I felt bored and el- 
derly, and wished to goodness I were at home 
and in bed. But still I didn’t miss you very 
much. 

The third week—oh, my dear, nothing can 
ever be as horrible as the wave of homesick- 
ness that smote me as 1 woke up Sunday 
moruing, and found squares of sunlight on the 
wall, and smelled the first little breath of 
spring coming in the windows. The past 
two weeks suddenly looked so dreary that I 
wept with rage and desolation. When I 
finally = up I spent the day over your 
things, looking prayerfully for missing but- 
tons and places to darn. I was frantically 
wifely all the week—you will hate me when 
you see what perfect order your papers are 
in, but, honey, it did help and comfort me 
so. Henry telegraphed that he could not 
come to our third party, and I sang with joy. 
Yes, I missed you that week. But I was busy 
enough to keep from being maudlin. But this 
last week— 

I don’t feel truthful any more. I aim not 
going to tell you about this last week. But 
you are avenged—take my word for that. 
And if you don’t come home soon, I shall 
just up and die. 

Of course, there is a horrid moral to all 
this. My dear, married people should sep- 
arate occasionally. We get too used to the 
good — too critical of the failings, and 
we take the infinite blessing of having each 
other too much as a matter of course. Iam 
afraid love grows fat and lazy without an oc- 
casional fast. I am only sensible in theory— 
1 should always make a great fuss at your 
going. 

But not often, honey, and, oh, not over three 
weeks! I have had your dinner coat refaced, 
and the hinge of your desk mended—cou/dn’t 
you come home? : 












Absolutely Safe 
and Convenient 
Method of 
Saving Money 





Put your money in a 
Big, Strong Savings Bank and get 
Four 
Per Cent Interest 
compounded semi-annually. We ac- 
cept deposits of any amount from one 


dollar up. Our immense capital and 
strong official board guarantee security. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘I’’ 
“Banking by Mail.’’ 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Capital - = = = = $1,500,000 











The Best Fire-escape 
is precaution against fire. Dumping hot 
ashes into rickety cans or barrels is a 


menace to safety. ! 
Witt’s Corrugated Can is fire-proof. 


Made of galvanized steel. Close fitting 
did prevents wind scattering ashes. 
Safest, strongest, best ash and garbage 
can made. 

Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. T, Cincinnatt, 0. 

















I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and 
have treated more cases than any other 
physician, I think. For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, 
testing all known remedies while search- 
ing the world for something better. Nine 
years ago I found a costly chemical in 
Germany which, with my previous discov- 
eries, gives me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the dis- 
ease at any stage, completely and forever. 
I have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish 
my remedy on trial. Simply write me a 
postal for my book on Rheumatism, and I 
will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. 
Take it for a month at my risk. If it sue- 
ceeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself—and your 
mere word shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the 
results are not what I claim, I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you, 

I have no samples, Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I 
never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and § will send you the or- 
der. Try my remedy for a month, as it 
can’t harm you anyway. If it fails it is 
free. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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TWENTY-FIVE FREE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Lasting Forty Days, All Expenses Paid 


AND OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN CASH PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


In this advertisement we publish nine rebus pictures, each spelling the name of a city located in the United States. Can you name them correctly? 
If you can, fill in the slip and send it to us, together with a short, twenty-word article on the city No.1 named after a famous general. We will give a First 
Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash to the person whose list is correct, and whose article is best in the estimation of the Committee. For the next best 
answer, Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash; for the next best answer, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash; for the next best answer One Hundred 
Dollars in Cash; for the ten next best answers, Twenty-five Dollars each; for the twenty next best answers, Fifteen Dollars each; for the forty next best an- 
swers, Ten Dollars each; for the fifty next best answers, Five Dollars each; and every one naming three or more of these cities correctly will receive a 
cash Prize of One Dollar. 

Someone is going to win the money, and it may be you; anyway it does not cost you any money totry. There is only one easy condition, which 
will take about one hour of your time, and which we will write you as soon as your answer is received. This rebus is not as easy‘as it appears, and it 
will take a great deal of brain work to solve the nine cities correctly. The envelope containing the correct answer has been sealed and deposited with a 
leading safe deposit company of Boston, and will not be opened until after the 
close of the contest. This, we believe, is the only honest way of conducting a 
contest, as everyone will have an equal chance. In the event of a tie, we will re- 
quest five persons who have answered our advertisement to act as a committee 
to award the cash pro-rata. They will be invited to come to Boston at our ex- 
pense and be our guests while in this city. We take this original method of ours 
of selecting a committee to show our good faith, as we want to treat all in the 
Ls ut fairest manner possible. The Committee will be selected, solely upon their merits, 
from among our contestants, and in addition to their expenses being paid, we 
will allow each one Five Dollars a day for their time. You may be asked, but 
not compelled to act as one of the Committee. The Committee who decided our 
last contest was composed of the following named persons:—Fitz James E. 
Browne, Montreal, Can.; C. D. Baldwin, Cascade, Iowa; Mrs. Francis Little, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. R. Ryan, Houston, Tex.; Fred T. Tremble, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. ; 

Now in addition to the cash prizes mentioned above, we are going to give 
it to some one who complies with our easy condition, an opportunity to win and 

- ; secure from us without any labor or expense on their part, one of the following 
Twenty-five prizes which will consist of a free trip to Europe lasting 
forty days; which means every expense paid, first-class, from the time 
you leave home until you get home. Below you will find the daily itinerary. 

Tuesday, July 21. sail from Boston via S. S. Cunard Line. Wednesday, July 
29, due at Queenstown, Ireland. Thursday, July 30, land at Liverpool and take espc- 
cially reserved cars for Warwick, Hotel ‘‘Warwick Arms.” Friday, July 31, make a 
coaching trip to Sholtery and Stratford-on-Avon, returning to Warwick. Saturday, 
August 1, visit Warwick Castle, the Leicester Hospital, and the old church of St. Mary, 
taking an afternoon train for London, ‘‘St. Erwin’s Hotel.” 

Friday, August 7, leave by day express, proceed to New»ourn, cross the Chan- 
nel to Dieppe, and through Normandy, reach Paris, Grand Hotel St. James. Thurs- 
day, August 13, leave Paris on a morning train for Brussels, Grand Hotel. Saturday, 
August 15, (Evening) leave Brussels on evening train for Antwerp, one hour distant. 
Sunday, August 16, in Antwerp, Hotel Central, Monday, August 17, go by morning 
train to The Hague and Scheweninzen. Hotel des Indes, The Hague. Thursday, 
August 20, proceed to Rotterdam, and sail by Steamship of the Holland American 
Line. Saturday, August 29 due in New York. 

To give you a slight idea of the places visited, we append the following: 

In London, two days’ carriage drives, and visits paid the Guildhall, the Mu- 
seum, the Corporation Gallery, St. Paul’s and the Crypt, Fleet Street, the Law Courts, 
Middle Temple Hall, the Temple Church and grave of Oliver Goldsmith, the Embank- 
ment, Parliament Buildings, Houses of Lords and Commons, Westminster Abbey, 
Whitehall, Trafalgar Square, the National Gallery, Piccadilly, St. James and Green 
Parks, Marlborough House, St. James’ Palace, Buckingham Palace, Hyde Park, Rotten 
Row, the Albert Memorial, the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington Museum, the Brit- 
ish Museum, Smithfield Market, the Mansion House, Bank of England, the Old Curiosity 
Shop, and Tower of London. 

In Paris. There will be carriage drives, two days to visit the Palais de Jus- 
tice, Ste. Chapelle, the Pantheon, the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, the Luxembourg 
Gallery, the Tomb of Napoleon and Les Invalides, the Eiffel Tower, the Trocadero, the 
Piss Place de la Concorde, the Madeleine, the Park Morceau, the Boulevards, the Opera 
Lay bt : House, the Porte St. Denis, the Column July, and Place de la Bastille, Pere-la-Chaise, 
Notre Dame, the Morgue, the Galleries of the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and the Gob- 
elin Tapestry Works. A whole day will be devoted to a trip to St. Cloud, thence to 
the Park of Versailles and the Great and Little Trianon and to visit the state carriages. 
From here the party will proceed to the grand Palace at Versailles, and devote the afternoon to its treasures of history and art. In Brussels. Drive and visit the 
Hotel de Ville, the Church of Ste. Gadule, the Palace of Justice, and the Wiertz Picture Gallery. ; 

These are prizes which are worth trying for, and only come once ina lifetime. It will be under the auspices of the BRown Book, which means that everyone 
will have a good time. 

Now, outside of these twenty-five free European trips, there will be a twenty-sixth prize of Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars, a twenty-seventh prize of 
Two Hundred Dollars, a twenty-eighth prize of One Hundred Dollars, and Twenty prizes of Fifty Dollars each, Twenty Prizes of Twenty-Five Dollars each, 
Twenty Prizes of Fifteen Dollars each, Twenty Prizes of Ten Dollars each, and Fifty Prizes of Five Dollars each. You have an opportunity to win and secure from 
us without one cent of expense on your part, any of the above mentioned prizes. There is positively no deception, and as for trickery, how can there be when the Com- 
mittee is selected from the contestants and you ourself might be chosen to decide who the winners are. i 

Remember we are the only publishing firm in the world who have given away the largest cash prizes in contests arranged by a single firm. Do not throw this 
advertisement aside and say, ‘‘O, Pshaw! I lave answered puzzles before and got nothing for it,” for if you do, you will regret it as long as you live. Someone 
will win, and it may be you; anyway, it does not cost you one cent, as we do not want any money from you, and surely the prizes are worth trying for. 

Do you candidly, know of any firm in the world who has made such liberal offers in such a fair manner? Of course, you have no assurance except our 
word that we are financially able to carry out the promises we have made. If you have the least doubt, look us up. You will find that we have lived up to every 
promise that we have ever made, and we have thousands of letters from prize winners on file in our office. We are a responsible Company with a paid-up capital 
of $300,000, composed of well-known business men, giving employment to upwards of two hundred people, and our sole object in giving away such princely prizes 
is to lead our competitors; and we will leave no stone unturned to accomplish, by honest methods, only, our object. Everyone entering these contests will receive 
honest treatment, and you will have the same chance whether you live in California, Canada or Massachusetts; distance positively makes no difference. No one 
connected directly or indirectly with this firm will be permitted to compete for these prizes. Send your answer to us at once, and in a tew days you will receive 
ourreply. Donot delay. Address us this way;— 


Contest Department, The Brown Book, 254 Franklin and Broad Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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mail you get your money’s worth : : ; 
in the Best Seeds that Grow — and you have your choice of Rare AT paar epost aalgnaRe throw- A l MI / HR 
Novelties for 1903, which cannot be had elsewhere. Write to-day ee ee.” > 
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(a postal card will do) for our complete catalogue — FREE to all who intend to Medicinal Use. 


purchase seeds. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 














Very unique, and “= con- 
structed on new principles. 
The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 











'%4 9 99 That the Business Letters That TELL 
ete: Don’t Forget and the Manuscripts That SELL Are 
Both TYPEWRITTEN. 


THE TYPEWRITER { 1 Barclay St., New York 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 











38 Bromfield St., Boston 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 








ir EXCHANGE 124 LaSalle St., Chicago 536 California St., San Francisco 
— Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest bee most —_ —_ of second- = = DAVIDSON RUBBER Co. 
hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- . 
TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. = immerged in ‘ald, Ver com- 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














SAVE YOUR DIGESTION by avoiding ground pepper. €7 
Insist upon having your soup and salad dressing seasoned with Sabasco Sauce 
and you will never know the meaning of Dyspepsia. Try it and be convinced. All grocers sell it. 


Free Booklet on Request. Mclilhenny’s Tabasco, New Iberia, La. 
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Seen from the Study Window : 


A MONTH’S-END TALK ABOUT PASSING THINGS WORTH WHILE 


Mr. Barrie’s “Little White Bird” 


H! WILY BARRIE! How 
O it is ali simple on the top, 

and underneath how it is 
bitter-sweet. 

How he craftily inspects the 
strings that stir the human heart. 
He is a poet, with fine imaginings, 
and he is a wise artisan. ‘‘It was 
heady work,” says the hero of his 
latest work, and in the entrancing 
Tommy who could say where cal- 
culation ended and sincerity be- 
gan? Type of the artist mind, 
Tommy befools a trusting girl 
and executes a splendid trick 
with equal truth. The world, 
the dear, straightforward world, 
deems Grizel virtuous and Tom- 
my bad. Not so the author, who has a friendly smile 
for the fate of Tommy, and gives him glory, and lets 
him hang grotesquely. Something of Tommy was pres- 
ent when ‘‘The Little White Bird’’ was penned. 

“Sometimes the little boy ‘who calls me father 
brings me an invitation from his mother: ‘I shall be 
so pleased if you will come to see me,’ and I always 
reply in some such words as these: ‘Dear madam, I 
decline.’ And if David asks why I 
decline, I explain that it is because 











J. M. Barrie 


thought, that immortality is nearest in the child and 
wisdom lives with children round her knee. He takes 
the sweetest ends, the morning and the evening light. 
He listens to the young, in their first or later youth, 
and the young in heart respond. He talks, like the 
Elizabethan song, of ‘‘every thing that pretty bin’’; 
of children and their dreams, of gardens, ducks and 
ponds—of ‘“‘things that give delight and hurt not.” 
Perhaps at times the shade of Stevenson has led him 
from his destined path to adventures not exactly his, 
as in some of the pirate scenes of: Tommy. Perhaps in 
the book before us some of the fairy talk is less success- 
ful than it might be. Why do we English and Ameri- 
cans seem so ill at home with fairies? We explain 
them, or condescend, and try to speak like babes, but 
the Germans know them, as we know horses, and let 
them act and talk quite plainly. In English, I know 
only the greatest of all our poets who has let them 
come before us in simple truth, with none of ‘‘the dear 
little things—how nice they are.’’ They should speak 
and act as cards and rabbits do, in those most veracious 
books of travel, ‘‘Through the Looking Glass’’ and 
‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


Mr. Barrie's Gentleness 


But I went off to the fairies by mistake, when I was 
preparing to tell about Mr. Barrie’s gentleness, and 
how he never touches pitch or gall. There is never 


By Norman Hapgood 


wormwood, to make us turn away, never more gall 
than enough to complicate the sweet. Even so great 
a wizard as Thackeray loses some element of sweetness 
and of light when he talks so much of struggles in the 
dirt of cruel hearts and soiled minds. It is good, no 
doubt, that we should look sharply at our paltry world, 
and perhaps it helps to greatness, but Mr. Barrie gains 
our love by painting it at morn and eventide. ‘Vanity 
Fair’ does not cast a shadow on his page. The gift of 
winged words is his the more with each succeeding 
book, and who shall say where he may not stand when 
all his skill is garnered? I believe that he is forty-two, 
and Thackeray was nearing that age when his first great 
book was written. What lends a charm to the aged and 
the very young is that accidental differences and acquire- 
ments are less, and we see the essential traits of human 
nature, which the middle years do something to ob- 
scure. ‘‘Drive back six years,’”’ Mr. Barrie is continu- 
ally saying to the coachman, ‘‘and stop at the Junior 
Old Fogies’ Club.”” The old fogy and the little boy 
are his delight. He observes their habits in detail. 
He notices that small boys are always solemn in over- 
coats. He makes his David, listening to a story of his 
mother and of incidents through which he came to be, 
‘betray an idiotic interest in the two childrea, whom 
he seemed to regard as the hero and heroine of the 
story.” Of the small baby also Mr. Barrie is no less 
fond. Perhaps ‘the screamed continually, with a note 
of exultation in his din, as if he 
thought that he was devoting him- 





I have no desire to meet the woman. 

‘**Come this time, father,’ he urged 
lately, ‘for it is her birthday, and she 
is twenty-six’; which is so great an 
age to David, that I think he fears she 
can not last much longer. 

‘“««Twenty-six, is she, David?’ I re- 
plied. ‘Tell her I said she looks more.’”’ 

There is the hero of our story pic- 
tured in a hundred words. Mr. Barrie 
seldom describes a character, but as 
soon as the first ink leaves his pen the 
person lives, full born upon the read- 
er’s heart. Here is a shy old bachelor, 
with memories forever green, yet like 
no other of the myriad lonely bachelors 
of fiction. There is Mary A., the little 
governess watched from his hermit 
home, half loved by him in his soli- 
tary way. Through his kindness she 
was helped to marriage with another, 
and David was her little son. She and 
her benefactor used to pass in silence 
in the gardens, and once she asked 
the time, as children ask. But he 
was prepared even for this, and rais- 
ing his hat he pointed with his staff to 
a clock in the distance. No female 
wiles for him, this bachelor of forty- 
seven! 


The Ways of a Bachelor 


On taking another youthful mother 
to the country, he concluded from the 
way she let the baby pound her that 
she was stronger than she pretended. 
You see our friend is formed of soli- 
tude and years, and it is no wonder 
if the ladies smile at him as they 
converse. ‘‘Ah, ladies, I forget when 
I first began to notice that smile, and 
to be made uneasy by it. I think I 
understand it now, and in some vague 
way it hurts me.”’ 

Mr. Barrie is not all whim and wile, 
charm and skill and youthfulness. He 
thinks of many things and strikes what 
we choose to call the deeper chords. 
Tell me who in our day can write with 
as graceful depth on such a theme as 
birth. He is talking of the father. 
‘‘Poor boy, his wife has quite forgot- 
ten him and his trumpery love. If she 
lives, she will come back to him, but 
if she dies she will die triumphant and 
serene. Life and death, the child and 
the mother, are ever meeting, as the 
one draws into harbor and the other 
sets sail. They exchange a bright 
‘All’s well!’ and pass on. 

‘But, afterward?— 

“The only ghosts, I believe, who 
creep into this world, are dead young 
mothers, returned to see how their 
children fare. There is no other in- 
ducement great enough to bring the 
departed back.” 








self to a life of pleasure.’? Again, 
‘these unblinking eyes were too new 
to the world to be hooded by any of 
its tricks. In them I saw my true 
self.”’ When the baby, left alone 
with our hero for the first time, was 
about to howl, his frightened guar- 
dian remembered opportunely a fa- 
mous manipulation of the eyebrows, 
one climbing his forehead, the other 
lowered, a trick which no other in the 
world could do. 

‘Immediately David checked his 
forces and considered my unexpected 
movement without prejudice. His 
face remained as it was, his mouth 
open to emit the howl if I did not 
surpass expectation.” 


Barrie and Thackeray 


Sometimes Mr. Barrie moralizes 
over the childhood scenes which he 
is blowing in colored bubbles past 
our eyes, and I know nobody save 
Thackeray since modern fiction took 
its present form, who can talk to us 
so well in this intimate, familiar way. 
When Barbara, Mary’s second child, 
was born, our bachelor hero’s sympa- 
thies ran strong with David. When 
we first heard of her, the boy and his 
elderly friend were carrying on exten- 
sive operations in their imagined do- 
ings as they played in Kensington Gar- 
dens. Suddenly David said: 

‘* ‘Shall we let Barbara in?’ 

‘**Who is she?’ I asked. 

***She’s my sister.’ ”’ 

‘‘You may imagine how I gasped. 

‘“*She hasn’t come yet,’ David said 
lightly, ‘but she’s coming.’ ” 

The mother had been grudging Da- 
vid lately to his friend, had given him 
unwonted treats. ‘‘I had seen her em- 
brace him furtively in a public place, 
her every act in so far as they were 
known to me had been a challenge to 
whoever dare assert that she wanted 
any one but David. How could I, not 
being a woman, have guessed that she 
was really saying good-by to him?...’’ 
My own child begs me in public for a 
sister, but I can testify that Mr. Bar- 
rie’s view is no less real. However 
different your opinion may be or mine, 
Mr. Barrie’s is true to us also. ‘‘The 
open forehead, the curly locks, the 
pleasant smile, the hundred ingratiat- 
ing ways which we carry with us out 
of childhood, they may all remain when 
the innocence has fled, but surely the 
laugh of the morning of life must go.” 
Well, Mr. Barrie, I think it may re- 
main, but you say it all so beautifully, 
that I believe you too. 

And you created Timothy, touching 
and lovable child that never was. It 








“Not only round our infancy does heaven with 


all its splendors shine.” 1 nt h e G ar d en ¢ 


Mr. Barrie can write with playful 
tenderness of woman’s beauty at fifty- 
two, of a bachelor’s pathetic loneliness 
at forty-seven, yet he shares the poet’s 


Among the tall gay flowers she bends to seck 
For lowlicr blooms, 


Picture by Ethel Franklin Betts 


Like as a gentle Fate 


By Madeline Bridges 


Might lift with tender lovingness some meck 
And shrinking life, into more high estate ! 


was like you to invent him, pity him, 
and feel that he never rightly had his 
chance! Of all the airy nothings to 
which you have given a local habita- 
tion and a name, none shows more 
clearly the poet’s wand than Timothy. 
You know, reader, how he came to 
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A Dainty Sip 
Is 


| CHARTREUSE | 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


AND A FITTING FINALE TO 
7 THE BEST OF DINNERS. IT 3 
DELIGHTS AND ENRICHES 
SOCIAL HOSPITALITY 


At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. : 
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NV Dy ANY ROMA B. 
(on Credit \ 


your selection to your 
) home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
i deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with 
We make exchanges at any time in ture, 
i price paid. We are one of the oldest ie 1858) and by far the largest 
| house in the business. Your local er will refer to his Dun or 
| Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue on request. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. B-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 

















THE LUNCH QUESTION 


How a Big Chicago Firm Solved It 


So many employes ‘‘bolt the lunch’’ and 
eat what they should not, that they soon 
show the etfect in nervousness and dys- 
pepsia. This has attracted the attention 
of managers of the big stores and shops. 
In one Chicago firm an experiment on 
some of the girls resulted in a complete 
solution of the question. 

The woman that made the experiment 
tells the tale as follows: ‘‘About a year 
ago I became alarmed at the state of my 
daughter’s health. She was employed by 
a big firm here and for some reason steadily 
lost flesh, grew very nervous, had no appe- 
tite and could not sleep. 

“Questioning her I found she ate but 
little lunch for at that busy hour she was 
seldom served promptly and the time being 
short she just ‘bolted’ the food and rushed 
back. She ate very light breakfasts and I 
could see she suffered from lack of nour- 
ishment. I felt responsible for this and 
finally got her some Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast. 

‘*T also got a neat leather case holding 
two pint flasks. One I filled with milk, 
the other with cold Postum Coffee which 
had been properly made, She also carried 
a package of Grape-Nuts. The Postum 
she drank iced with a dash of lemon. She 
followed the Grape-Nuts with some fruit 
and this made up her lunch. 

“In spite of the warm weather she im- 
proved greatly in two weeks’ time. She 
gained in flesh, her nerves were steady 
and she slept sweetly at night. She never | 
felt the old weakness from hunger. | 

| 





“Tn a short time a few other girls in the | 
office tried it and the effect was so marked | 
upon all that still others were persuaded. 
Finally a room was cleared out and the | 
one hundred and odd girls were served 
daily with Grape-Nuts and hot Postum. 
It was a revolution but the manager saw | 
the good result and adopted the plan, 
greatly to the benefit of the health of the | 

| 


employes and at a saving in expense. ”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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How he lived his brief, unbodied life? 
Our kindly bachelor could not rest while 
Mary was on the verge of David's birth, and 
when he walked*the streets in pained sus- 
pense he met the father, waiting and suffer- 
He had no reason to deceive him, 
| but some excuse was needed for his vigil, and 
he ‘may have said something” that the other 
misconstrued to mean that his friend was ‘‘an 
outcast for a reason similar to his own.” 
That friend let the mistake pass, and the 
two were drawu together. They talked of 
many things—of ambition, an ancient mem- 
ory to one, a glorious day recalled from 
springtime, a memory to the other of only 
They parted and drifted together 
through the night, the baby came and all 


Back to a lonely home went one, to “lonely 
sumptuous rooms.”’ 
wandered from chamber to chamber, followed 
Finally a pebble struck the win- 
dow and David’s actual father stood beneath. 

““T could not lie down,’ he called up 
hoarsely, ‘until I heard your news. Is it 


‘For a moment I failed to understand him, 
Then I said sourly: ‘Yes, all is right.’ 

Both doing well?’ he inquired. 

“* ‘Both,’ I answered.”’ 

Then he went on with ‘boy or girl?’ and 
despite all the furious efforts of the bachelor 
to escape, poor Timothy was born. 

He had a short life and a sad one. His fa- 
ther was proud of him and really loved him, | 
but one day, being questioned, he saw the | 
opening for a telling answer and poor Timo- 


Clever Barrie, this is magic, not only to 
make ink live, but to palter with us in a 
double sense, to pack and unpack under our 
very eyes the puppets that we are to mourn 
From ordinary rules high talent is 
I have grieved for Timothy more 
than once, and shall grieve again. The for- 
saken father felt his loss, and when David, 
grown older, moved away a little toward 
other friends, he must fain reflect that David 
was not his boy, but Timothy would have 


With Timothy and his father and Mary in 
my affection, stands Porthos. I knew him, 
Horatio; for he was a real dog, of most ex- 
cellent bearing. A few happy days I knew stripe. 
him. He “lets go of his hind 1 
how a St. Bernard sits down, making the 
noise of a sack of coal suddenly deposited, 
and, laying his head between his front paws, 
stares at me through the red haws that make 
his eyes so mournful. 
hour without blinking, for he knows that in 
time it will unman me. My dog knows very 
little, but what he does know he knows ex- 
traordinarily well.”” His passion for toys and 
his demeanor with them are pictures of inde- 
scribable charm, and when 1 compare these 
alluring and delicious pictures with actual 
memory of the solemn creature attending to 
a croquet ball, I see what art can do to em- 
Paper was always spread 
upon the sofa when Porthos wished to lie 
upon it, but how does Mr. Barrie know that 
time the lumbering creature caught 
a rabbit it was because he was trying for 


phasize our joys. 


Porthos reminds me in a way of Margaret 
Ogilvy, both having come from the author’s 
A breach of privacy, some 
critics wailed, when the story of the mother’s 
life was published. Such squeamish censors 
are like those lean and conscious men who in 
the gymnasium shrink from the general nu- 
dity of their fellows. Some would omit a 
shower-bath rather than be seen. Theirs is 
the refinement of anzmia. 

Sentimental is a kindred word with which 
our author is sometimes struck. Sentimental z sas City, Mo. 
he is, as Tommy 1s, and, though he 1s fallible, 
yet at each essay sentiment is used more 
surely with a deftness which flavors the 
sweet with just the needed drop of bitter. 
I would give all the faultily faultless authors 
for one of Barrie’s characters or thorghts. 

He writes with smothered plot, with narra- 
tive disguised, and with that constant slight 
novelty demanded by the Grecian critic. His 
stories seem to wander where they list, but 
they are cunningly contrived, and great is 
the force of the sunken plot, the hidden string | 
which holds fast the judicious and the un- 
“For there has been a plot all the 
time,’’ says the hero. 

I can not follow, even with faltering step, 
the other delightful doings and the charac- 
ters only less charming than Timothy and 
Porthos, but must hurry to the close. Our 
friend and Mary, after years of gratitude in 
her, of lonely, tender watching by the man. 
talked together for the first time. 

““*Pray be seated,’ I said coldly, but she 
remained standing, all in a twitter, and very 
much afraid of me. 
were pressed together within her muff... . 

“*T should not have come,’ she said ner- 
vously, and then seemed to wait for some 
response, so I bowed. 

‘“*T was terrified to come, indeed I was,’ she 
assured me with obvious sincerity. 

“ ‘But [ have come,’ she finished rather 


“Tt is an epitome, ma’am,’ said I, seeing 
my chance, ‘of your whole life,’ and with that 
I put her into my elbow-chair.”’ 

She told him she was not very strong yet, 
with lowcunning, to make him take her hand, 
and perhaps he patted it a little. He gave 
her this very book to read, this story of her- 
self and David and Timothy, with a dedica- 
tion to herself, and she wept over it, and no | 
But she will come back to it, I am 
sure, and have many joyful hours. And so 
we make for ourselves a happy ending. It | 
is not good-by to Mary or her bachelor, to | 
David, Porthos or to Timothy. It is only 
absence for a little, and then down from the 
shelves again, and you and I set out with 
lifted spirits and youthful hearts, and with 
the love of magic in our eyes, to join Mr. 
Barrie and his friends by the round pond in | 
Kensington Gardens. | 
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Our cotton half-hose for men are made from the very best of 
the finest cotton grown — Egyptian. It has greater strength, is 
softer, silkier, and more expensive than other cottons. I mita- 
~~ are made from cotton yarns of lower 
You can pay alike for both— WE 
pay more for the BEST cotton grown, and guarantee you the 
best half-hose made FOR WEAR AND FAST COLOR. 


Style H-2 


A New, Neat Effect. Cambridge Black and White Mixed Ground 
with Cardinal Hair Line Stripes. 
Sizes 9—11% inclusive. 
Post or Express Paid in U.S. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

Our Catalogue Illustrated in Colors FREE 


Shaw Stocking Co., 39 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 


(Like Illustration) 


-1— same effect with white 


25c. per pair; % doz. pairs, $1.50. 
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Quaint Furniture 


L’art Nouveau, 
, Chippendale, 
Louis Quinze, Heppelwhite, 


onial. 

Keith’s Furniture Catalog. 
The Furniture Classic. 
585 pieces, showing correct 

furniture for every room. 
Special catalogs Rugs, Car= 
pets, Curtains, Draperies. 
We pay freight. 
catalog O. Robert Keith Fur- 
niture and Carpet Co., Kan- 
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Flower Facts 
FREE 


Just the information needed by 
all who wish to grow flowers 
and plants successfully, is 


contained in 
GARDEN 


£- . 
Dreer’s CALENDAR 


208.pages of inestimable value to flower lovers. 

Our catalogue for 1903 will also contain a new 

and valuable feature, viz.: a complete index of 

all the old-fashioned, or common names of 

flowers. FREE if you mention this magazine. 
HENRY A. DREER 

714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I know that her hands 








Sold by dealers. Popular price. 
29 backs, including new Automo- 
bile designs. Order by name. 
Design shown is ‘‘Motorette’’ 
back. Copyrighted, 1900, by 


The U.S. Playing Card Co, 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 2, 
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CAN SUCCEED 


in the Poultry Business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book. 


“POULTRY FOR PROFIT”’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and 
pens, and eggs for hatching, in season. 
and plans for poultry houses. 
money and time to he given away, but is sent for 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. | 


We tell all 
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It costs too much 
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PRIZES 


The PRAIRIE STATES \ 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) 
More made-more sold- 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued,Mention this paper. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 

HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 
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ILEY’S WAXENE is just fi 
as essential ina house as fe 
soap and water. Where wood 

work gets dirty and shows the wear, 
Waxene will brighten it up and 
make it look like new. On all 
kinds of floors it is great, because 
it preserves the wood; brings out 
its natural beauties and when used 
in the kitchen it protects the floor 
from hot grease; soapand water— 
the only thing made that will do it. 
It never cakes or gums, can be ap- 
plied by anyone in a few moments 
and the oftener it is put on the 
better it looks. Sold by paint, 
hardware, grocery and department 
stores everywhere. 


F EE SAMPLE WAXENE AND 
R BOOKLET BY MAIL 


IH. WILEY & CO. 
91-101 Sudbury St., BOSTON, [ASS. 
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Economical Housekeepers Use 
WALTER BAKER’S {\ 








Cocoa and Chocolate 
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HEY can be depended upon to produce uniform re- 
sults. You don’t have to experiment with them to 
find out what they will do. 

Our Choice Recipe Book (80 pages), sent free, 
will tell you how to make Wellesley College, Vassar 
College, and Smith College Fudge, and a great variety 
of Delicious Drinks and Dainty Dishes. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. \ 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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fore you go. JT want you to hear what artistic effects I can 

obtain. With the aid of my new Angelus I can play with the 

same wonderful power as the greatest pianists. See how I 
can phrase and shade and how I can accent a note whenever required, but, most 
astonishing of all, how / can subdue the accompaniment and bring out clearly the 
melody either in the treble or in the bass. 


“If You Have An Angelus 


you can play anything, from a Chopin Nocturne to ‘Mr. Dooley,’ and it is so 
delightful to be able to sit down and play a piece of music as it ought to be 
plaved. You know that the technique will be perfect, and you give the expres- 
sion yourself, just as you would if you were playing with your own fingers and 
had your foot on the pedal. 

“The Angelus costs only $250.00, and if I could not obtain another I would 
not part with mine for anything in the world, for it has made music more real 
to me than I could ever have imagined.”’ 


—_——_—————_ SOLD BY ———_____- 
The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco. 
John Wanamaker, New York. The W.G. Woodmansee Piano Co., Cincinnati. 


“W *: a moment, girls, and let me play the piano for you be- 

















Juelg & Co., Baltimore and Washington. The J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co., 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Cleveland. 
S. Hamilton, Pittsburg. J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent St., 


Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. London. 
The Estey Co., St. Louis. And other local agencies throughout the country. 


Attractive booklet given to inguirers 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. S52,c2ses tnt Fectoey 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young French student, comes to Geneva 
in the year 1602 to pursue his studies. At the house where 
he takes lodgings lives Basterga,a scientist. This man is 
the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in a plot for the violent 
acquisition of Geneva. He tries to corrupt Blondel, the 
Synidic of the city, by claiming to song a remedy for the 
dime with which Blondel believes —. afflicted. 
The Council of Geneva, having vague apprehensions of 
the Duke of Savoy’s machinations, puts upon the Syndic 
the duty of watching Basterga. Blondel now makes an 
attempl to get the coveted medicine by stealth, with the 
innocent assistance of Claude. 


CHAPTER IX 


Melusina 


eVEN THEN, with the daylight about 
him, he entered the house, oppressed 
by a sense of awe and dread. He left 
the door ajar that the daylight might 
enter with him, and surround him; 
and, the threshold crossed, it was 
with a pale and frowning face that 
he advanced to the middle of the 
floor, and stood gazing about the deserted living- 
room. No one was stirring above or below—the house 
slept; the rushlight-stand, its wick long extinguished, 
stood where he had set it down in the panic of his 
flight. 

With that exception—he eyed it darkly—no trace of 
the mysterious event of the night remained. The 
room wore, or, minute by minute, assumed, its day- 
light aspect. Nor had he stood gazing long before 
he breathed more freely and felt his heart lightened. 
What was to be done, what could be done in the cir- 
cumstances, he was not prepared to say. But the panic 
of the night was gone with the darkness, and with 
it all thought—if in the depths he had really sunk 
so low—of relinquishing the woman 
he loved to the powers of evil. 

To the powers of evil! To a fate 
as much worse than death, as the 
soul and the mind are higher than 
the body! Was he really face to 
face with that? Was this house, so 
quiet, so peaceful, so commonplace, 
the theatre of one of those manifesta- 
tions of Satan’s powers, which were 
the horror of the age? His senses 
affirmed it, and yet he doubted. 
Such things were; he did not deny 
it. But presented to him, brought 
within his experience, they shocked 
him to the point of disbelief. He 
found that from that, which he was 
prepared to admit in the general, he 
dissented fiercely and instinctively 
in the particular. 

What? The woman he loved, was 
he to believe her delivered, soul 
and body, to the power of Satan? 
Ail that was sane and wholesome 
and courageous in the man rebelled 
against the thought. He would not 
believe it. ‘The pots and pans on 
the hearth, the simple implements 
of work and life, on which his eyes 
alighted wherever he turned them, 
and to none of which her hand was 
stranger; his memory of the love 
that was between her and _ her 
mother, his picture of the sacred 
life led by those two above stairs— 
all, all gave the lie to it! Her sub- 
jection to Basterga, her submission 
to contumely and to insult—there 
must be a reason for these, a natural 
and innocent reason, could he hit on 
it. The strange occurrences of the 
night, the blasphemous voice, the 
mocking laughter—at the worst 
they might not import a mastery 
over her. He shuddered as he re- 
called them; they rang in his ears 
and brain; the vividness of his mem- 
ory of them was remarkable. But 
they might not have relation to her. 

He stood long in moody thought, 
while his ears never for an instant relaxed their vigil, 
their hearkening for he knew not what. At length he 
passed into his bed-closet, and cooled his hot face with 
water and repaired his dress. Coming out again—he 
found the house still quiet, the door as he had left it, 
the daylight pouring in through the aperture. No one 
was moving—he was safe from interruption; and a curi- 
osity to visit the passage above and learn if aught ab- 
normal was to be seen, took possession of him. It was 
just possible that Basterga had not returned, and that 
the key still lay where he had dropped it! 

He opened the door of the staircasé and listened. 
He heard nothing, and he stole halfway up and again 
stood. Still all was silent. He mounted more boldly 








then, and was within four steps of the landing—whence 
turning his head a little he could command the passage 
—when a sound arrested him. It was a sound easily 
explicable, though it startled him; for a moment later 
Anne Royaume issued from the door at the foot of the 
upper flight of stairs, and moved along the passage 
toward him. 

She did not see him, and he could have escaped with 
ease had he retired at once. But he stood, struck 
by something in her appearance. The passage was 
dusky, a length of it lay in shadow; and this perhaps 
accounted for much. But, all taken into account, 
there remained in the girl’s face and bearing, as she 
moved slowly toward him, fancying herself alone, 
enough and more than enough to fill him with 
dread. 

For if ever woman looked as if she had come from a 
witch’s Sabbath, if ever a girl, scarce more than child, 
walked as if she had plucked the fruit of the Tree and 
savored it bitter, it was the girl before him. Despair 
rode her like a hag. Dejection, fear, misery, were in 
her gait and bearing. Her eyes looked out from black 
hollows, her cheeks were pallid, her mouth was nerve- 
less. Three sleepless nights could not have changed a 
woman thus—three? no, nor thrice three; and he who 
had seen her last night and saw her now gazed fas- 
cinated and bewildered, asking himself what had hap- 
pened, what it meant. 

Alas! for answer there glided forward the spectre 
which he had been striving to lay—the spectre that 
had for the men of that day so appalling, so shocking, 
a reality. Witchcraft! The word rang in his brain. 
The thing would account for this, for all. For her 
long submission to vile behests and viler men; for that 
which he had heard in this house at midnight; for 
that which the Syndic had whispered of Basterga; 
for that which he noted in her now! Would account 
for it, but by fixing her with a guilt, not of this world, 
terrible, abnormal; by fixing her with a love of things 
vile, unspeakable, monstrous; a love that must deprive 





“What do you know?” she whispered. But for the wall she would have fallen 


her life of all joy, all sweetness, all truth, all purity! 
A guilt and a love that showed her thus! 

But thus for a moment only. The next she saw his 
face above the landing cage, perceived that he watched 
her, detected perhaps something of his feeling; and 
with startling abruptness her features and form un- 
derwent a change. Her cheeks flamed high, her eyes 
sparkled with resentment. ‘‘You!’’ she cried; and her 
anger, her unusual impatience of his presence, con- 
firmed the dreadful idea he had conceived. ‘‘You!”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘How dare you come here? How dare 
you? What are you doing here? Your room is below. 
Go down, sir!”’ 

He did not move, but he met her eyes; he tried to 


read her soul, his own quaking. And his look, sombre 
and stern—for he saw a gulf opening at his feet—should 
have given her pause. Instead, her anger faced him 
down and mastered him. ‘‘Do you hear me?’’ she 
hissed. ‘‘Do you hear me? If you have aught to say, 
if you are not as those others, go down! Go down, and 
I will hear you there!” 

He went down then, giving way to her; and she fol- 
lowed him. She closed the staircase door behind them 
with care; and that cone, in the living-room with her 
he would have spoken. But with an impatient glance 
at Gentilis’s door, she silenced him, and led the way 
through the outer door to the open air. The hour was 
still early; the sun was barely risen above the moun- 
tains. Save for a sentry sleeping at his post, there was 
no one within sight on the ramparts, and she crossed 
the open ‘space under the trees to the low wall that 
overlooked the Rhone. There, in a spot where the 
thick trenches which shaded the rampart hid them 
from the windows, she turned to him. ‘‘Now,’’ she 
said, breathing quickly, a smouldering fire in her eyes, 
“if you have aught to say to me, say it! Say it now!” 

He hesitated. He had had time to think, and he found 
the burden laid upon him great. ‘I don’t know,”’ he 
answered dully, ‘‘that I have any right to speak to 
you.” 

“‘Right!’’ she cried; and let her bitterness have way 
in that word. ‘‘Right! Does any stay for that where 
I am concerned? Or ask my leave, or crave my will, 
sir? Right? You have the same right to flout and 
jeer and scorn me, the same right, it seems, to watch 
and play the spy on me, to hearken at my door, and 
follow me, that they have! Ay, and the same right to 
bid me come and go, and answer at your will, that oth- 
ers have! Do you scruple a little at beginning?’’ she 
continued mockingly. ‘‘It will wear off! It will come 
easy by and by! For you are like the others!”’ 

“Nan 

“You are! You begin as they began!’’ she ,contin- 
ued, giving her indignation its course. ‘‘The day you 
came, last night even, I thought 
you different. I deemed you’’—she 
pressed her hand to her bosom as if 
she stilled a pain—‘‘other than you 
are! Iconfessit. But you are their 
fellow. You begin as they began. 
By listening on stairs and at doors, 
by dogging me and playing eaves- 
dropper, by hearkening to what I say 
and do. Right?’’ She repeated the 
word bitterly, mockingly, with fierce 
unhappiness. ‘‘You have the right 
that they have! The same right!’’ 

‘“‘Have I?’ he said slowly. His 
face was sombre. 

“weal” 

“‘Then how did I gain it?’’ he re- 
torted with a dark look. ‘‘How’’— 
his tone was as gloomy as his face 
—‘‘did they gain it?) Or—he?’’ 

‘“‘He?”’ The flame was gone from 
her face. She trembled a little. 

‘Yes, he, Basterga,’’ he replied, 
his eyes losing no whit of the change 
inher. ‘‘How did he gain the right 
which he has handed on to others, 
the right to shame you, to lay hand 
on you, to treat you as he does? 
This is a Free City. Women are no 
slaves here. What then is the secret 
between you and him?’’ Claude con- 
tinued grimly. ‘‘What is your se- 
cret?”’ 

““My sécret!’’ She spoke faintly, 
her passion dwindling under his eyes. 

‘Ay,’ Claude answered, ‘‘and his! 
His secret and yours. What is the 
thing between you and him?’ he 
continued, his eyes fixed sternly on 
her—‘‘so dark, so weighty, so dan- 
gerous, you must needs for it suffer 
his touch, bear his look, be smooth 
to him though you loathe him? 
What is it?” 

‘*Perhaps—love,’’ she muttered 
with a smile of contempt. But it 
was in vain she strove to carry the 
matter lightly. 

‘**You loathe him!’’ 

‘IT may have loved him—once.”’ 

‘“‘You never loved him,’’ he retorted sternly. All 
the shyness of youth, all the bashfulness of man with 
maiden, were gone. Under the weight of that thought, 
that dreadful thought, he had grown old in a few min- 
utes. His tone had waxed hard, his manner inexorable. 

“You never loved him!’’ he repeated, the very im- 
modesty of her excuse confirming his fears. ‘‘And I 
ask you, what is it? What is it that is between you? 
What is it that gives him this power over you?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she stammered, pale to the lips. 

“Nothing! And was it for nothing that you were 
startled when you found me upstairs? When you found 
me watching you five minutes ago, was it for nothing 
you flamed with rage—?” 
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No Oil, but instead 
Fresh Eggs 


The eggs give a delicious creaminess and 
that bright, fresh-made flavor that was 


New England 
thought 


: Salad Cream j : ° : article. Absolutely joing Never spoils, 
Sa ee | Alpha Salad Cream 


is a new preparation as dainty as the 
housewife’s best mayonnaise, or the 
chef’s most famous Salad Dressing. 

Contains no oil, but those who like oil 
can readily add their favorite brand with 
perfect results. 


Alpha Salad Cream 


is the ideal Dressing for all varieties of 
salads. It is also the ideal sauce or relish 
for cold meats, canned salmon, shrimp 
or lobster, fish cakes, baked beans, cold 
slaw, cold cauliflower or asparagus, cold 
hash or on sandwiches. Samples not 
mailable. 

ALL GROCERS. Martha Taft Went- 
worth recipe book (60 recipes and sug- 
gestions) sent free for grocer’s name, 
This book includes premium list. In- 
forms you how to secure the new Game 
of Diamonds (price $1) FREE. 
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Wonderland Pudding Tablets. One Tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing and nourishing 
than other desserts. Wonderland Pudding Tablets also make delicious Ice Cream. Package of 10 Tablets by mail 10 cents. No samples. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO,, Inc., 39 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 











EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


NEW 1903 MODELS 


NO SCRATCHING NO NOISE NO METALLIC RING 
The Only Clear Musical, Mellow Reproducer of Sound Made 











WE PAY CASH OR EASY WE 
EXPRESS PAYMENTS ALLOW 
ON BOTH 
MACHINES 20 CENTS 
_: FOR 
| RECORDS cee 
SEND FOR RECORDS 
CATALOGUE 
AND IN 
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Cut Prices-Largest Stock in America 
° - $0 


14-inch Brass Horns, each . 5 $0.38 42-inch Brass Horns, each . ‘ ; » $3.95 
18-inch Brass Horns, each . » . . -65 48-inch Brass Horns, each . . > - 525 
24-inch Brass Horns, each . > ; » 1.10 56-inch Brass Horns, each . 6.75 
30-inch Brass Horns, each . . . - 1.65 Stands, strong, heavy nickel ° -75 
36-inch Brzss Horns, each . ; 2.75 Cranes, strong, heavy nickel . . ° 75 


THE VIM CO., 68 Lake Street, CHICAG 














Three Great Reasons 


Why SANDOW’S Mail System of 
Teaching Physical Culture Has 
Attained Such Marvelous Success: 


FIRST—SANDOW’S method is superior to and more practical 
than all others: in fact, it is the only method that will 
give immediate relief to constipation, indigestion, or 
disordered nerves, to women as well as men. 

SECOND—SANDOW’S charges are within the reach of all, and 
much below what others demand. Free of all charge 
Sandow ie to every subscriber to his magazine, at 
$1.00 PER YEAR, a trial course. This trial course is 
complete in itself, and will give you definite results. 

THIRD—In each of SANDOW’S Courses of Exercises (trial course 
included ) you receive an absolute individual prescription 
made out for you and you alone, just as your physician 
would prescribe for your medicinal treatment. 

SANDOW’S MAGAZINE will contain throughout the year an 
original series of Anatomical Charts in Colors. 

IN ADDITION to my Correspondence School, I formally opened 
my first American private College in Boston last month. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION 
SEND $1.00 for the magazine, and SANDOW will immediately 
send you a blank for recording your physical require- 
ments for the trial course. 


EUGEN SANDOW, ®eize% 










“On Every Tongue” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers 








Correspondence Instruction in 


| JRAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 


4, Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
#] 2c. stamp for Drawing LES- 
SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 
Sug OR particulars of Water Color Course, 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good 
stories which might easily be made 
salable, make up the great mass of 
“rejected manuscripts.”” Our School 
of Journalism, in charge of success- 
ful authors, criticises, corrects and 
revises, as well as teaches how to 
write. Write for booklet. 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
$3-51 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 














“You had no right to be there.”’ 

“No. Yet it was an innocent thing enough 
—to be there,’’ he answered. ‘‘To be there, 
this morning.’’ And then he.added, giving 
the words all the meaning of which his voice 
was capable, ‘“*To have been there last night 
—that may have been different.” 

‘‘Were you there?’’ Her voice was barely 
audible. 

“T was.” 

It was dreadful to see how she sank under 
that, how she slid into herself and cringed be- 
fore him, her anger gone, her color gone, the 
light fled from her eyes—eyes grown sud- 
denly dull and secretive. It was a minute, it 
seemed a minute at least, before she could 
frame a word. Then ‘‘What do you know?”’ 
she whispered. But for the wall against 
which she leaned, she would have fallen. 

‘*What do | know?” 

She nodded, unable to repeat the words. 

“IT was at the door of Basterga’s room last 
night.” 

“Last night!”’ 

“Yes. I had the key of his room in my 
hand. I was putting it into the lock when I 
heard—” 

‘Hush!’ She stepped forward, and would 
have put her hand over his mouth. ‘Hush! 
Hush!” 

The terror of her eyes, the fearful glance 
she cast about her, echoed the word—nay, 
s ~ -) iccama clearly than her lips. ‘‘Hush! 

ush!”’ 

He could not bear to look at her. Her 
voice, her look, her terror, the vary f defence 
she had striven to make, confirmed him in his 
dark suspicion. The thing was too certain, 
too apparent; in mercy to himself as well as 
to her, he averted his eyes. 

They rested instead on the hills on which 
he had gazed that morning barely a fortnight 
earlier, when the summer haze had mirrored 
her face and all his thoughts, his heart, his 
fancy had been hers, her prize, her easy cap- 
ture. And now he dared not look at her 
face. He could not bear to see it distorted 
by the terrors of an evil conscience. Even 
her words when next she spoke jarred him. 

‘*You knew the voice?”’ she whispered. 

“I did not know it,’’ he answered huskily. 
“T knew—whose it was.” 

‘*Mine?”’ 

“Yes.’’ He scarcely breathed the word. 

She did not cry ‘‘Hush!”’ this time, but she 
caught her breath quickly; and after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘Still—you did not recognize 
it?’ she murmured. ‘‘You did not know that 
it was my voice?’’ Could it be that after that 
she hoped to blind him? 

“I did not.” 

‘“Thank God!’’ 

‘Thank God!’’ He started, he echoed the 
words in astonishment. How dared she name 
the sacred name? 

She read his thoughts. 
hardily. ‘‘Why not?” 

He turned on her. ‘‘Why not?” he cried. 
‘“‘Why not? You dare*to thank Him who last 
night denied him? You dare to name His 
name in the light, who in the darkness— 
You! And you are not afraid?” 

“Afraid?” she repeated. There was a 
strange light, almost a smile he would have 
deemed it, had he thought that possible—in 
her face. ‘Nay, perhaps; for even the devils 
believe and tremble.” 

His jaw fell. For a moment he gazed at 
her in sheer bewilderment. Then, as the 
full import of her words and her look over- 
whelmed him, he turned to the wall and 
bowed his face on hisarms. His whole being 
shook, his soul was sick. What was he to say 
to her? What was he todo? Flee from her 
presence as from the presence of Antichrist? 
Avoid her henceforth as he valued his soul? 
Pluck even the memory of her from his mind? 
Or wrestle with her, argue with her, snatch 
her from the foul spells and enchantments 
that now held her—the tool and chosen in- 
strument of the evil one—in their fiendish 
grip? 

He felt a churchman’s horror—Protestant 
as he was—at the thought of a woman pos- 
sessed. But for that reason, and because he 
was in the way of becoming a minister, was 
it not his duty to measure his strength with 
the Adversary? Alas, he could conceive of 
no words, no thoughts, no arguments, ade- 
quate to that strife. Had he been a Papist 
he might have turned with hope, even with 
pious confidence, to the Holy Stoup, the Bell 
and Book and Candle, to the Relics and hun- 
dred Exorcisms of his Church. But the colder 
and more abstract faith of Calvin, while it ad- 
mitted the possibility of such Possessions, 
supplied no weapons of a material kind. 

He groaned in his impotence, stifled by the 
unwholesome atmosphere of his thoughts. 
He dared not ponder too long on what she 
was who stood beside him, nor peer too 
closely through the murky veil that hid her 
deeds. To do so might be to risk his soul, 
to become a partner in her guilt. He might 
conjecture what dark thoughts and dreadful 
aptitudes lurked behind the girl’s gentle 
mask, he might strive to learn by what black 
arts she had been seduced, what power over 
visible erg had been the price of her apos- 
tasy, what Sabbath-mark, seal and pledge of 
that apostasy, she bore—but at what peril! 
At what risk of soul and body! His brain 
reeled, his blood raced at the thought. 

Such things were, he knew. Had there not 
been a dreadful outbreak in Alsace—Alsace, 
the neighbor almost of Geneva—within the 
last few years? In Thann and Twickheim, 
places within a couple of days’ journey, al- 
most, of Geneva, scores had suffered for such 
practices; and some of these not old and ugly, 
but young and handsome, girls and pages of 
the Court and young wives! Had not the 
most unlikely persons confessed to practices 
the most dreadful! The most innocent in ap- 
pearance to things unspeakable! 

But—with a sudden revulsion of feeling— 
“That was in Alsace,’’ he cried. ‘That was 
in Alsacel’? Such things did not happen 
here, at men’s elbows! He must have been 
mad, mad or dreaming, to think it. And lift- 


“Yes,’’ she said 
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HY wear SWEATY shoes? 

REGALS can now be had, 

which are made of Valvic Ven- 
tilating Calfskin. 

“Valvic Calf” is tough as wire, 
glossy as silk, and the above test, 
volunteered in 46 Regal Stores, 
PROVES it POROUS as cloth, 
while WATER-PROOF as 
Cravenette. 

To be had only in REGAL Oak 
soled shoes at $3.50—or by mail, 
FIT GUARANTEED, carriage 
prepaid in the Postal Union, at 
$3.75. Write for spring style book. 
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Save Your Eyes 


Without Using the Knife, or in any 
way subjecting yourself to suffering 
or endangering the eye. Dr. Oren 
Oneal, the famous Chicago Oculist, 
has restored sight to thousands by his 
marvelous discovery, The Oneal Dis- 
solvent Method. 

Removes all diseased conditions ; 
cal s, scums, granulated lids, 
optic nerve diseases—all causes of blindness— 
yield to this wonderful treatment. You can be 
cured at home. Illustrated book, many testimoni- 
als, and Dr. Oneal’s advice free. 

Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, IIl., cured of cataracis, 
20 years’ standing; Paul Ream, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
cured of cross-eyes. Write to them. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED 
A new method—no knife, no pain. Always success- 
ful. ( Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered.) 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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outshines 
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Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 
Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 
clean and ¥¢ the cost of kerosene, 
Conforms to all insurance underwriters’ 
rules. Branch supply depots in all the 
larger cities. Write for catalogue. 

nts secure territory—write to-day. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 602, Canton, 0. 
(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.), 





VIGOROUS CHICKS 


th 
results o¢ Petaluma Incubators 
They maintain Nature’s conditions. They have 
no accidents, make no failures, Catalogue free. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Tartarlithine 


has been used in the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism with 
results that are little less 
than wonderful. An im- 
provement is_ noticeable 
within twenty-four hours. It 
does not upset the stomach. 











Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure af Rheumatism sent on request. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIWE CO. 











DEAFNESS 
CURED 


Louisville man originates a simple little 
device that instantly restores the hear- 
ing—Fits perfectly, comfortably 
and does not show 


190 page book FREE; tells all about it 





Re PRT aE 








Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no 
longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any such old-fashioned device, 
for it is now possible for any one to hear perfect- 
ly by a simple invention that fits in the ear and 


: cannot be detected. The honor belongs to Mr. 
i George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who was him- 
self deaf, and now hears as well as any one. He 
cails it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is 
built on the strictest scientific principles, contain- 
ing no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in 
every respect. It is so small that no one can see 
it, but nevertheless it collects all sound waves and 
diverts them against the drum-head causing you 
to hear perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely de- 
stroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or thickened. 
It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with 
comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person no matter 
how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, 
gathering in the ear, shocks from artillery or 
through accidents. It not only cures but stays the 
progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing 
noises. It does this in a simple, sure, and scien- 
tific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send 
to the company for its 190 page book, which you 
can have free. It describes and illustrates Wil- 
son’s Common Sense Ear Drums and contains 
many bona fide letters from numerous users in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, India. These letters are from people 
in every station of life, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc., and tell 
the truth about the benefits to be derived from 
the use of this wonderful little device. You will 
find among them the names of people in your own 
town or state, and you are at liberty to write to 
any of them you wish and secure their opinion as 
to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write today and it will not be long before you 
are again hearing. Address, for the free book 
and convincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
685 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., U. S. As 

















is made by installing a Hawkeye 


ey: 
Incubator. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. 80 Days’ 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention 
this paper.—Hawkeye Incubator 


Co., » Box 70, Newton Iowa. 
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ing his head, he looked about him. The sun 
had risen higher; the rich vale, extended at 
his feet, lay Rathod in warmth and light and 
brightness. The burnished hills, the vine- 
clad slopes, the gleaming river, the fairness 
of that rare landscape, clad in morning tresh- 
ness, gave the lie to the suspicions he had 
been indulging, gave the lie to possibilities 
he dared not have denied in school or pulpit. 
Nature spoke to his heart, and with smiling 
face denied the unnatural. In Bamberg and 
Wiirzburg and Alsace: but not here! Not 
here! The world of beauty and light and 
growth on which he looked would have none 
of the dark devil’s world of which he had been 
dreaming, that dark devil’s world the sophists 
and churchmen and the weak-witted of ages 
had built up! 

He turned and looked at her, the scales 
fallen from his eyes. She was very pale, but 
she had recovered herself and she met his 
gaze without blenching. But to his clearer 
vision, behind the passive defiance, grave 
rather than sullen, that she presented to his 
attack, the weakness, the helplessness, the 
heart pain of the woman were plain. 

He saw them, and while he hungered for a 
more explicit denial, for a cry of indignant 
protest, for a passionate repudiation, he found 
some comfort in that look. ‘I do not believe 
it!” he cried, forgetting that he had not put 
his charge into words. ‘I do not: I do not! 
Only say that it is false! And I will ask no 
more.”’ 

Her answer checked and bewildered him. 
“T will tell you nothing,” she said firmly and 
gravely. 

“No?” ‘ 

. “No.” 

‘‘Why not? Why not?” 

“You ask why not,’’ she answered slowly. 
‘‘Are you so short of memory? Or is it so 
long since, against my will and prayers, you 
came into yonder house, that you forget 
what I said and what I did? And what you 
promised?”’ 

“My God!” he cried. ‘‘You don’t know 
where you stand! You don’t know what 
peril threatens you. This is no time,” he 
continued brokenly and in growing agita- 
tion, ‘‘for sticking-on scruples or raising 
trifles. Tell me—” 

“TI have said I will tell you nothing!” she 
replied. ‘I suffered. I suffer. Can you not 
suffer a little?” 

“Not blasphemy!’ he said. ‘‘Not— But 
tell me’’—his voice grew suppliant—‘‘tell me 
that it was not your voice. Tell me that it 
was not you who spoke! Tell me—only that. 
And I ask no more.” 

“T will tell you nothing!’’ she answered 
with the same stolidity. 

“You do not know—”’ 

“IT know what it is you have in your mind!”’ 
she replied. ‘‘What it is you are thinking of 
me. ‘That they will burn me in the Bourg du 
Four presently, as they burned the girl in Aix 
last year! Asthey burned the woman in Be- 
sangon not many months since—I have seen 
those who saw it. As they did to two women 
in Zurich—my mother was there! As they 
did to five hundred people in Geneva in my 
grandfather’s time. I know! I know!” she 
continued, a strange light, startling, almost 
wild, in her eyes. ‘‘They may do that to me, 
you mean.”’ 

**God forbid!”’ he cried. 

Mo, AD ig may do it if you choose,” she 
answered, gravely regarding him. “But I 
don’t think you will, for you are young, al- 
most as young as I am, and you would have 
many years to live and think. You would 
remember in those years that it was my 
mother nursed your father; that it was you 
who came to us, not we to you; that it was 
you who promised to aid us, not I who sought 
your aid!* You would remember ali these 
things of a morning when you awoke early; 
and this, that inthe end you gave me up to 
the law and burned me.”’ 

“God forbid!’ he cried, and hid his face 
with his hands. The very quietness of her 
speech set an edge on horror. ‘‘God forbid!’’ 

“Ay, but man allow!’ she answered drear- 
ily. ‘What if I was mad last night, and in 
my madness denied my Maker? I am sane 
to-day, but I must burn! I must burn!” 

‘Not by my mouth!” he cried, his brow 
damp with sweat. ‘Never, I swear it! If 
there be guilt, on my head be th guilt!” 

“You mean it? You mean thats’ 

‘do. 

“You will be silent?” 

“T will.” 

Her lips parted, in her eyes shone hope— 
hope which showed how deep her despair had 
been. ‘And you will ask no questions?” she 
whispered. 

-“T will ask no questions,’ he answered. He 
stifled a sigh. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, but she 
did not thank him. It was a thing for which 
no thanks could be given. She stood a mo- 
ment, sad and thoughtful, reflecting it seemed 
on what had passed; then she turned slowly 
and left him, crossed the ramparts and en- 
tered the house. 

And he? He stood, troubled: at one time 
moved by yearning to follow and comfort 
and cherish her; at another, cast into a cold 
sweat by the recollection of that voice in the 
night, and the strange ties which bound her 
to Basterga. Innocent, it seemed to him, 
that connection could not be; based on aught 
but evil it could hardly be. Yet he must en- 
dure, witness, cloak it. 

For the voice he had heard at midnight, 
and the horrid laughter which greeted the 
words of sacrilege, were facts. And her sub- 
jection to Basterga, the man of evil past and 
evil name, was a fact. And her terror and 
her avowal were facts. He could not doubt, 
he could not deny them. Only—he loved 
her. He loved her even while he doubted 
her, even while he admitted shuddering that 
women as young and as innocent had been 
guilty of the blackest practices and the most 
evil arts. He loved her and he suffered. 


(To be continued) 
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Slobe- 
“Elastic” 
Bookcase 


A fine library is not bought in 
bulk. It’s collected piecemeal. 
a book here, another there, as 
our needs or tastes dictate. 
It’s a growing proposition. So 
should the bookcase be for 
holding such a library. It 
should grow, unit by unit, as 
the books increase, like the 
Globe- Wernicke ‘Elastic’ Book- 
case. This is asystem of units— 
a few books few units, more books 
more units, and get them as wanted. 


It’s the original, handsomest and only perfect sectional bookcase made. 







Carried 


in stock by dealers in principal cities, or direct from factory, freight paid. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE C-103 


The Gluobe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway. 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal St. 





CHICAGO — 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduot, E. C. 


















LONDONDERRY is 
the water that 
every expert club and hotel waiter 
always serves to particular people. 
They know that it lends zest to 
the appetite and blends perfectly 
with wines and liquors. 

















Can 
You Sell 
Securities ? 


THE AMERICAN FINANCE 
& SECURITIES COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
engaged in selling high-class se- 
curities to investors, through 
agents, wishes tr secure men of 
character, energy and integrity 
to represent it as agents, district 

managers, &c. 

It is the foremost and strong- 
est company in the country op- 
erating in this field, in this 
manner, and offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to men of 
the above class to build up a 
permanent and _ remunerative 
business. Full particulars upon 
application. 


American Finance & Securities Company 
13-21 Park Row, New York 
































Travel in state to the Golden State on the 


Golden State Limited 


via the El Paso-Rock Island route. 


Most comfortable train in the 


Leaves Chicago daily. 
to Los Angeles. 
Barbara and San Francisco. 


Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; 

bath room; Booklovers’ library ; compart- 
ment and standard sleepers; 
observation, dining and library 
cars. 


Rock Island 
System 


Cut out this ad and mail it, 
with name and address, to this 
office, and beautifully _illus- 
trated book about California 


will be sent free. 


world. 
Less than three days 
Through cars to Santa 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ball Clown. 
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Magic Nail. 


\ WE MAKE NOVELTIE 


postpaid. All eight, 50 cts., postpaid. We make novelties and supply cata- 
logues with your name on; we establish agents and others in business. Send 
stamps for samples and obtain wholesale prices on a large line of novelties. 


NOVELTY SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
80 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pocket Telephone. 


Sample of any 
of these eight 
novelties,1octs., 
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Electrio 


Push Button. Surprise Ring. 
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a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 
over the wires. 


ELGIN WATCHES 


tick it continually to millions. 


Every Elgin watch has the word ‘Elgin’? 
engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 
ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 








Elgin, Iinois, 











In the Morning 


on rising, while dressing, is 
the best time to take half a 
tumbler of Hunyadi Janos, 
thus overcoming the miseries 


and dangers of 


2» CONSTIPATION 


the beginning of many de- 
-rangements of the system. 
_., It acts promptly and pleas- 
antly. Ask for 







(with the full name) and in- 


sist on having it. 
Avoid unscrupulous druggists; they sell worthless and often 
harmful substitutes. 

















we offer for sale 
the largest as- 
sortment in the 


ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, Budapest, Hungary. 
world of light 


er At 586 to $265 sons 


MJ “eisless; BALL-BEARING SEWING MACHINES ‘2! 2° 
=——— work. We have drop-head, drop-desk, upright and automatic styles 
in plain or richly carved cabinets, all fitted with our famous **Faultless’’ 
extra high and extra long arm heads, which possess all improve- 
ments of $40 to $60 machines and many valuable improvements controlled 
exclusively by uy. OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATA- 
LOG illustrates and describes our machines in detail, tells all about the 
mechanism and woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from people using 
our machines and demonstrates decisively that our machines at $8.65 to $26.75 
equal any other machines at $40 to $60, no matter what the name may be. 
We guarantee our machines 20 years, ship on easy terms, C. 0. D., 
subject to examination and allow 80 days’ free trial in your home. 
@ Kor your own good you should not buy a machine anywhere before seeing 


Write todas, JOHN M. SMYTH CO. S2? @n?G Ga TET 















& o.5UEto ROSES GIVEN AWAY 





prepaid, the following eight roses: They are not cheap, common roses; 

they are the choicest and most famous varieties. They are healthy, 
well-rooted plants; well packed, and we guarantee that they will reach you 
in perfect condition; accompanying each lot of plants there are full direc- 
tions for planting, care, etc. 

CLIMBING METEOR ~— It has been called perpetual blooming, climb- 
ing, General Jacqueminot. It is a free, persistent bloomer, and will make a 
growth of from 10 to 15 feet in a season; in bloom all the time. Its flowers, 
deep, rich red and are much larger than Meteor and are richer in color. It 
is just the rose to train up the veranda or around windows. 

E BRID The largest white ever-blooming rose grown. The color 
is a delicate creamy white, very full flowers, measuring from 3} to 4 inches 
in diameter. 

DUCHESS DE BRABANT —This rose combines exquisite per- 
fume, beautiful coloring and a matchless profusion of flowers and foliage. 
Soft. light rose, with heavy shading of amber and salmon. 

BRIDESMAID—The bud is of exquisite shape and contour, so solid 
and firm, and stems are so long and stiff that no other rose will compare 
with it in keeping qualities after being cut. -It is a bright pink, and is the 
same color all the time, under every condition of the weather and sur- 


; get you interested we will send you absolutely free, all charges 


roundings. 

CLOTHILDE SOUPERT--It is a strong, vigorous grower. The 
flowers are large, double and beautiful in form, borne in sprays, and the 
color blends from a soft-shell pink to a pure satiny white. 

ROSE, MME. FRANCESKA KRUGER—The 
striking color of this handsome rose places it at once in the front as a bud 
preducer in the open air. In its shading of deep, coppery yellow it stands 
unique and distinct from all others. The flower, when open, is of good size 
and very symmetrical, One of the finest roses to plant in masses and clumps. 

AFRANO-—Bright apricot-yellow, changing to orange and fawn, 
sometimes tinted with rose; valued highly for its beautiful buds; fragrant 
and a rampant grower. 

MARIE VAN HOUTTE-—Pale yellow, edge of petals often lined 
with rose, well formed, of good habit, and in every respect a most charming 
sort. The finest Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 

All we ask of you is that you secure aclub of three yearly subscribers 
for WoMAN’S WORLD at our special combined club rate of 50 cents for 
three yearly subscriptions. Send the names and addresses of the three sub- 
scribers and enclose 50 cents, and we will have shipped you at any time you desire the set of eight beautiful 
roses as described above, carefully packed, all charges prepaid, free. The regular club subscription rate for 
Woman’s WORLD is 25 cents, but we are making a special combined rate of 50 cents for three subscribers 
on this offer. We are making this extraordinary offer to introduce WoMAN’s WORLD, which is the best high- 
class magazine ever published at a popular price. 

Remember, you can secure for us as many subscribers as you can, and for each club of three we send you 
free another set of 8 beautiful roses, as described above, all charges paid. Begin your work at once, 
When sending your clubs, state when you want to plant, and we will have the roses sent at that time. Copies 


of Woman’s WORLD sent you on request. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. L, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















A Great Art Sale 


OT IN many years has there been so big 
N a sale of art works in New York as the 

recent auction of those fgrming the col- 
lection of Henry Gurden Marquand, the late 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. For the class of objects represented 
in the greater part of the collection, it may 
be safely said that it was the most successful 
public sale ever held in New York. The pro- 
ceeds of the auction reached the high total of 
$706,019.75, which represented an average 
price of more than $325 for each of the 2,154 
lots of the catalogue, although some six hun- 
dred of the lots were books. 

Another measure of the interest taken in 
the collection is to be found in the fact that 
20,000 persons visited the exhibition which 
preceded the sale, and there were very few 
complimentary admissions. 

Of Mr. Marquand’s paintings, ‘‘A Reading 
from Homer,’”’ by Sir Lawrence Alma-Ta- 
dema, tetched the highest price, a firm of 
dealers paying $30,300 for it. For the same 
artist’s ‘‘Amo te, Ama me,”’ the same buyers 
= $10,600. John Hoppner’s ‘‘Portrait of 

{rs. Gwyn’’ was bought by a Paris art dealer 
for $22,200. 


$35,200 for a Vase 


Chinese porcelains usually find stoutest 
competitors among those known as collec- 
tors. For a vase of bottle shape, a foot high, 
of K’ang-hsi date, enamelled with a rich glaze 
of ruby splendor, $1,000 was paid by a repre- 
sentative of Tiffany’s. A Lang-yao vase of 
K’ang-hsi production, of similar height but 
oviform, with rich sang-de-bauf glaze, sold 
for $1,350; a Ch’ien-lung vase more than two 
feet high, of bottle shape, for $1,450, and a 
Yung-chéng vase glazed in the hue of the 
blown rose for $1,600. 

The sensation among the porcelain prices, 
however, was the sale of the amphora, six 
inches tall, with the peach-bloom glaze, for 
$3,200. This vase is similar in size and color 
to the most famous peach-bloom vase, but it 
is not a duplicate of it. 

Selecting at random a few prices paid for 
objects in this varied collection, there may 
be noted two Augsburg silver flagons of 
the sixteenth century, at $1,600 each; Lucca 
della Robbia’s terra cotta ‘‘Madonna and 


| Child,’’ at $8,600, and a Louis XVI. clock, 


with a ball of blue lustre supported by bronze 
Graces, at $5,600. 


Other Record Prices 


An altar screen, or retable, formed of 
twenty-one Limoges enamel plaques by 
Léonard Limousin, set in a frame of the 
style of Francis I., was bought by the Paris 
purchaser of the Hoppner portrait for $26,000, 
after the Metropolitan Museum had bid it up 
to $25,000. Three small Limoges enamels il- 
lustrating the ‘‘Labors of the Seasons’’ sold 
for $5,500. A Flemish cloth-of-gold tapestry 
of the fifteenth century, with subject ‘‘The 
Holy Family,” was bought by a New Yorker 
for $21,100, after a bidder who desired to pre- 


| sent it to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
| had carried the price up to $20,000. A Gobe- 
lin tapestry of the Louis XV. period, with its 


subject taken from a scene in Tasso’s ‘‘Jeru- 
salem Delivered,”’ sold for $15,000. 

The Marquand auction reached its great 
climax at the final session, before an audi- 
ence which crowded the sales-gallery to its 
utmost capacity, when a royal Persian carpet 
of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth cen- 
tury, which had once been a gift from the 
Emperor of the Persians, presumably to the 
Turkish Emperor, was knocked down after 
a stiff contest among bidders representing 
this country and Europe, for $38,000, the 
highest price ever known to have been paid 
for a rug in this country. Two other rugs 
sold at $15,000 each. A grand piano, with 
case of inlaid woods, designed by Alma- 


| Tadema, and having a panel painted by Sir 


Edward Poynter, which had cost Mr. Mar- 
quand $50,000, sold for $8,000. 


The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the February contest are 














awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Which of the four numbers published in 
February do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the serial? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
= like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
ak ue best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking? 

9. What suggestion can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and why? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s Moutn, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 
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(Picture Copyrighted by “Lire ’’) 


GIBSON PLATES 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s most § 
famous drawings have been 
burnt into genuine Doulton por- 
celain plates, with a handsome 
flow blue border decoration! 
They are 1014 inches in size and are abso- 
* lutely exact reproductions from Mr. Gib- 

son’s original drawings. Price 50 cents. 









Ask your dealer first ; if he cannot supply 
you, mention his name and send 25 cents 
extra to defray cost of mailing to 








Dept. S, 49 Barclay St,, New York 
Send 5c. in stamps for a handsome book von- 
taining 24 Gibson pictures, showing 

Sull range of subjects, 


















Hospitality’s Cheer 


In all social cheer hospitality’s 
motto is: 


The Best for the Guest 


The superb quality of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


makes it the first sought 
and the first bought. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


ANMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE FOR 30 DAYS 
We will send our grand new book ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors”’ free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to all 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 
best we ever published. 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 
| some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 
vital poultry subjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. Cyphers Incubator Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 
Nothing remains which can pro- 
duce an attack. You can eat, sleep 
and stand exposure without slight- 


est return of symptoms. , Appetite 

improved; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole system built 
up life made enjoyable. Reports of interesting cases in Book 4, 
ree. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
WONDERFU over them. “THE INKLESS PEN” 
writes by dipping in water. Always 


ready, Send 10c. for sample dozen. Catalog other ‘‘hot” sellers 
free. Our SPECIAL agents’ proposition surprises everybody. 
A. ERUEGER MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
Frurr Book free. 7 . PCA HH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weetty 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


N | brings good returns if invested ina 
AS ALL pence LANTERN or Stereopticon for 

exhibition purposes. Write for 260 
CAPITAL age illustrated catalogue_free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 




















Moisture 








Millions will be sold. Everyone wild 
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Sand SECURE a LO 


In Greater New York 


45 Minutes from City Hall, New York City 


For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell you a regular 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 


f 

f e@ If by Spring of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 
e 25 per cent over the price you paid us, based on 
the selling price of similar lots at that time, we 
will refund your money with six per cent interest. If you should die before 
i your payments are completed, we will deed the property clean and clear to 
b your heirs or estate. In case of sickness or loss of employment we will grant 
you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. No taxes and no as- 

sessments to pay during instalment period. . 
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Borough a Greater 
is Itlock *; 
Richmond 


York 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide handsomely macad- 
amized streets, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers and strong healthy 
shade trees. These improvements have cost us over $60,000, they cost you 
absolutely nothing, while the high class residences to be constructed during 
the coming year will add increased value to your purchase. You will beactual 
gainers by writing us immediately for full particulars. Better still, sit down 
right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment on a lot with the assurance 
that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect your inter- 
ests at every point. We will do all in our power to make your investment 
return you four-fold value and the fault will be yours if you do not take 
advantage of this splendid opportunity to lay the foundation of a fortune. 
Real Estate is the safest investment in the world and is a perpetual ivailable 
and ever increasing source of wealth. Prices of lots from $100.00 to $1,000.00. 


& 





A Complexion Reflection 


FAIRY SOAP makes white hands and faces. 
No other toilet and bath soap has the cleansing qualities, 
the handy shape, and the lasting purity of FAIRY SOAP. 





WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. C, 10 W. 23d St., New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $............0...aS first payment ON... lot at Whitlock, Borough of 
Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 


(Do not fill in above if information only is desired.) 


It is pure white and remains so as long as it lasts. The 
price is but 5 cents—each cake wrapped and packed in a 
separate carton. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
rleans and other offices 







Street and No... 
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City and State.. 








REALTY CO. 
Alvord & Quackenbush, [igrs. 
10 W. 23d St., Cor. 5th Ave., NEW YORK 


WHITLOCK 
Boston Montreal 


New 


New York 


Chicago q 
San Francisco 





Bank References 
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CALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED} 
MOST LUXURIOUS | 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 












Traveling by Daylight 
on the 


WABASH LINE 


affords all the comforts to 
be had in the most luxurious 
homes or in the best of hotels. 
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Nothing is wanting to com- 
plete one’s happiness, and the 
days pass only too swiftly. 

The Parlor and Observation- 
Cafe Library Car features on 
the Wabash trains, together 
with the Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 





Visit San 
Francisco 


A cosmopolitan city, gateway 
to the Orient. 






very popular. 

Through Cars are run 
between St.Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New 
York, Boston, Los Angeles, 























Reached by the Santa Fe over 
its own tracks from Chicago. 
Oil-sprinkled roadway and 
oil-burning engines — dustless, 
smokeless. 

Take the California Limited 

and see fertile San Joaquin 

Valley. 

The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for roc in stamps. Address 
Genera! Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


_ 




















































San Francisco, Denver, Port 
land, Ore., Minneapolis an« 
St. Paul; between Chicago and 
Buffalo, New York, Boston 
and Montreal; between Kan- 
sas City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 

c. 8. CRANE 
General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


trains at 10.00a,.m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of everything. 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electrie lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
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If you will send us 
only twenty-five cents 
for a three-mont's’ 
trial subscription to 
our most wonderful 


magazine, THE MAGAZiNE OF 
MYSTERIES, we will send you 774 





Gibson 
Proofs 


Proof in larger size 
of this exquisite 
head by Charles 
Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings which 
have appeared in 
Collier’s will be 





Copyright 1902 by 
Collier's Weekly 


sent to any address for $2.00. Address 
Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th St., New York 





square inches ot 
LINEN and LACE F 
MATERIALS I Cc 








berry, Rose. 
designs, 2 





urnover collars, 2 Jarge Ss, 
‘ ] satin-finished cambric, mak- 
ing 14 NEW _DESIGNS, Truly this 
is a marvelous offer, as.the subscription price 
of our magazine alone is one dollar per year. 
Send to-day. Address 

The Magazine of Mysteries 

No. 22 North William Street 


New York City 
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OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 























o*LAKE SHORE 
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LIMITED”: 





Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4.30 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 


————— or 
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Absolutely Pure 


The Purity of Ralston Purina Foods is ‘‘Appre- 
ciated in a Million Homes.” Mothers have recog- 
nized the great importance of supplying their 
families with sweet and healthful Ralston Purina 
Foods, which are made in Purina Mills, an insti- 
tution where Cleanliness Prevails ; “‘ Where Purity 
is Paramount.” No matter whether it is Ralston 
Breakfast Food, Ralston Cereal Coffee, Purina 
Whole Wheat Flour or Ralston Kornkins; if it’s a 
“Checkerboard” package or sack, and has either 
the name of “Ralston” or “ Purina” it is Abso- 
lutely the Purest and Best. Your grocer can 
supply you with these foods—just ask him. 


Send 10c. and your Grocer’s name for a 
full-size package of Ralston Cereal Coffee 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


830 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A cane | 
Psstioc'§ | TLR 
Bantry, | MONS. 


at (PURINA MILLS*" 
WHERE PUR:TY IS PARAMOUNT / 4 


1 mST.LOUIS.MO.7 oy 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 
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